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THE UNION OF WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 


[Tue following article, with the omission of a few passages 
chiefly of a local bearing, is extracted from the Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine. Much of its matter will be found equally applicable 
and interesting here as in England. ] 

Upwards of ninety years have passed away since the establish- 
ment of Wesleyan Methodism, and the experience of that extended 
period has shown that the fabric is not composed of those unsub- 
stantial materials which its enemies surmised. Assailants have 
arisen at different periods from almost every quarter; and in the 
earlier stages of its existence, persecution ‘fierce as ten furies’ 
was ever and anon let loose. Then often came ‘the world’s dread 
laugh, which scarce the firm philosopher sustains ;? to this, in many 
cases, was added, proud disdain. But in the midst of this elemental 
strife, which has been a war both of principle and practice, the 
institutions of Methodism remain unshaken ;. the outworks have 
been pressed, but no breach is made: so far from that, new de- 
fences are raised, and a more advanced position is taken. Every 
part both of its doctrines and discipline indicates durability ; its 
adversaries, melted into a better mood, have gradually disappeared ; 
and it is evident, that while the members of the societies are faith- 
ful to themselves, and to the profession they have assumed, no 
injury can be inflicted. The lucubrations of unsettled men may 
excite occasional notice, and produce occasional apprehension ; 
but, like ripples on the wave, they are formed but to disappear ; 
and can have not the smallest effect on the course of the mighty 
stream to which they are indebted for momentary appearance. 

That the founder of Methodism was a man gifted with first rate 
intellect, is no new discovery ; but his ambition was, not to astonish 
mankind by the parade of talent, natural or acquired. He kindled 
a light, not to dazzle, but to benefit, his fellow creatures. He lived 
for others. He studied for the benefit of others. If his learning 
became prominent, its exhibition was incidental, rather than de- 
signed. It came, as a modest servant, only when called for; and 
among the various excellencies for which his works are remark- 
able, the luminous simplicity of his style, to the exclusion of verbiage 
and confusedness, is by no means the least remarkable. But all 
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this might have subsisted, and probably has been found, in others, 
who were nevertheless utterly unqualified for the work to which, 
in the order of Providence, Mr. Wesley was called. To his mind, 
naturally powerful and comprehensive, was added a correctness of 
perception, which at the commencement of his public life enabled 
him not only to prepare the most judicious rules for the government 
of the then infant society, but to examine and compare their ac- 
cordance with each other, their bearig upon the general system, 
and to choose the most proper agents in reducing the whole to 
practical purposes. The consequence is, that where this system 
exists in healthful exercise, each part is brought sufficiently for- 
ward, and no portion is overlooked ; there is a place for every man, 
and every man is to be in his place. 

Another main advantage included in the entire plan, is, that 
suitable employment is offered to every member. Varied, and of 
unequal power, as is the capacity of the human mind in different 
persons, such are the general duties connected with works of mercy 
and benevolence, which have gradually arisen within the pale of 
Methodism, that no man need stand all the day, or any part of the 
day, idle. As an exercise of humility, he might enter a Sunday 
school, and begin a course of good works, by teaching a little 
child the character of his vernacular tongue. Engagements more 
extensive may follow; more honourable they cannot be. Mean- 
time, benefits of a lasting order fall out for both parties ; for while 
the ignorant are instructed, or the sick consoled, the benefactor 
feels himself amended. Religion without practice, like water with- 
out motion, is apt to stagnate. This was not unknown to the 
founder, and the old worthies, of these societies ; and therefore it 
is thought that, next to an unblamable life, the most conclusive 
proof that a man can give of the reality of his religion, is to be 
found attempting to communicate it to others. The natural ten- 
dency of Methodism inclines to this activity. Up and be doing is 
its motto and essence. To still-born life it is constantly opposed ; 
and it remembers that, as in the grave there will be leisure enough, 
now is the time for improvement and usefulness. 

But the establishment of class meetings may be deemed the 
most important feature in the construction of Methodism. It was 
sometimes observed by Mr. Wesley, that he desived not to go 
before, but to follow, the leadings of the Divine guidance. In the 
printed ‘Rules of the Society,’ the definition of the term class 
meeting may be found. It is ‘a company of persons having the 
form, and seeking the power, of godliness.’ The character of 
these weekly assemblies is strictly social. They serve to fill up 
the vacancy between private meditation and public ordinances ; a 
want which, though often perceived, was never supplied till the 
establishment of these meetings. The first great result is to be 
found in the spiritual improvement of the parties concerned ; who 
find, by mutual intercourse, that no temptation hath happened to 
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them, but such as is common to all; that grace, in its extensive 
and fertilizing showers, has descended for general acceptance, and 
is found to be the all-availing antidote for the moral maladies of 
man. The other effect of these meetings refers to the entire socie- 
ty, of which a class is an essential part. The spirit of Wesleyan 
Methodism, and the unity of its members, is through these means 
principally observable. This principle, as a cement of unyielding 
tenacity, holds together the whole body, with a compactness and 
stability formerly unknown in ecclesiastical record. But for the 
meetings in question, the seed sown by public ministrations, 
although good, would frequently be lost; the seriousness of the 
Sabbath would be drowned by the levity of the next week’s engage- 
ments ; and in all human probability the labours of the first race 
of Methodist preachers would have produced merely the revival of 
an age. They would have created no principle of perpetuity ; and 
with respect to the entire system, it might have been the lot of one 
generation to witness its rise and conclusion. 

The founder of Methodism died in 1791. The loss was felt 
throughout every department of the work, of which he was the 
principal director ; and persons were not wanting, who at once 
foretold the dissolution of the whole, as an event unavoidably con- 
sequent upon his demise. These predictions were erroneous. 
The bereavement referred to was a signal test, by which the dura- 
bility of the society was tried. It was soon found that God could 
carry on his own purposes, even though the instruments were 
changed. No impression injurious to the reputation, either of the 
system itself, or of the man on whom its management had devolved, 
was produced. On the contrary, both advanced in popular esteem. 
The religious community patronized by the late fellow of Lincoln 
college, expanded into circles where access had formerly been 
denied. Instead of diminished vigour, its converts were numerous, 
and its influence strengthened. It effected purposes more extended 
than had perhaps been fostered by the liberal minded founder. 
The system of Scriptural truth was conveyed to foreign shores. 
Its members were parcelled out in every clime; societies were 
formed wherever a door of entrance was afforded ; and of the small 
company of godly persons who met in a small apartment in 1739, 
the spiritual descendants were found scattered as the salt of the 
earth, not only throughout these kingdoms, but in every other 
place to which navigation has access, from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the islands of the western main ; and more especially in these 
later days, from Ceylon and Continental India, to the bluff shores 
of the Baltic. We see therefore, that in the fundamental princi- 
ples of Methodism, as originally established, the operations of a 
master mind are evinced ; and of the worth and propriety of those 
principles one of the most convincing proofs that can be adduced 
is, that after the lapse of about a hundred years they remain sub- 
stantially the same. Circumstantial alterations have, as a matter 
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of course, been necessary ; and in the application of standing law 
to new cases, as they happen to arise, an air of novelty may be 
thrown upon that which cannot claim it. The newness in the 
legislations of Methodism, about which some have thought it need- 
ful to write, is not to be found in any additional construction of its 
laws, but in the cases which have called forth the application of 
the old laws. The identity of these is strictly preserved. They 
are neither weakened nor alloyed; and it is matter of satisfac- 
tion to know, that the well regulated and salutary rules, which 
were once propounded with so much care, are not to be considered 
and surveyed as theoretic curiosities, but have sustained the wear 
and tear of every day practice ; and, though sufficiently refined to 
suit the nicer discrimination of the cloistered few, are nevertheless 
obvious enough to be apprehended and relished by the untutored 
many ; and so receive the hearty and unbiased suffrages of con- 
verted multitudes. 

One thing is clear. While these societies preserve their primi- 
tive simplicity, prosperity will follow ; and it is a remarkable fact, 
that although attempts have been made, the direct tendency of 
which is to undermine their security, they have uniformly failed. 
Another fact, not much less singular, is, that so far as the parties 
are known, almost every attempt of that kind may be traced to 
persons of whose minds the canker of some former unmentioned 
disappointment had eaten up the better part. In such instances; 
condensed fretfulness, which seemed to gather strength by confine- 
ment, has suddenly exploded, and evils of all dimensions were let 
loose ; as if the fatal box had just been opened. It is doubtful 
whether hope remained at the bottom ; and the annihilation of the 
Wesleyan polity is predicated as a matter of certainty, little less than 
infallible. It is scarcely needful to add, that in such clamour think- 
ing people never joined ; and it is equally clear, they never will. 
The desultory warfare to which these practices have led, has been 
waged through the medium of printed remarks occasionally put 
forth. These pamphlets, when purchasers failed, were given 
away; and the authors are generally anonymous. This isa good 
sign. It seems as if they half doubted the goodness of their cause. 
Perhaps they were half ashamed of it ; a feeling by no means to be 
discouraged ; for where there is shame, there may in time be 
reformation. As a specimen of the rest, it may be worth while to 
glance at some “ Remarks,” published a tew months since. This 
publication is selected, not because of its originality, either of sen- 
timent or reasoning, for in these respects it is perfectly guiltless ; 
but because it is on the whole, a fair sample of the species, and 
serves to show the havoc which men make when they meddle with 
things beyond their reach. On the first page of the performance 
in question, the writer is of opinion that ‘the love of power is 
natural to man;’ and he then discovers, that ‘ministers are but 
men.’ These positions nobody ever disputed yet; and the only 
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thing to be surprised at is, that it should be thought necessary to 
tell it to the world in print. Ina succeeding paragraph it is insinu- 
ated that ‘Methodist ministers attempt to subvert the liberties of 
the members of the Methodist societies.” To subvert is to destroy ; 
and unless this weighty charge is supported by evidence very dif- 
ferent from any which has yet seen the light, the pamphleteer must 
not be offended if his statement is disbelieved. As the writer pro- 
ceeds, his self-confidence abounds ; and he thinks that if his views 
are adopted, ‘the downfall of Methodism may be averted.’ The 
motive of the person who wrote this may be good, and he may have 
uttered it without the least vanity; but he need not be alarmed. 
Methodism prevailed before he was born. It has done so since; and 
he may rest satisfied, that, when he ceases to live, Methodism, as it 
now exists, will continue to prevail. Who our author may be we 
know not, nor is it of consequence to inquire. We wish he may 
live long to enjoy the present privileges of Methodism. But he 
may be assured that his are not the Atlantean shoulders on which 
are reposed the interests either of the church or the world. The 
morning after his exit from life will be ushered in as if nothing 
particular had happened. The sun will rise as usual. Men will 
go forth to their ordinary occupations. Methodist chapels will be 
built, sermons preached, societies formed, classes met, and souls 
saved. There will be no extraordinary shock in the kingdom, 
either of nature or grace. These considerations are humbling ; 
but as they are true, they must needs be salutary, and are exceed- 
ingly serviceable when men are in danger of thinking of themselves 
more highly than the occasion requires. The truth is, that the 
existence and continuation of Wesleyan Methodism does not 
depend upon any local influence whatever, much less upon an 
individual ; nor need any author, even though he be the champion 
of some little circle of inquietude, lay upon himself a burden which 
no one will ever think of asking him to bear. Another source of 
uneasy apprehension is, a notion that the preachers are disposed to 
exercise undue power, in the ‘clandestine expulsion’ of private 
members. This, to say the least, is a very unlikely matter ; and if 
the history of any member who has been excluded were fairly 
written, it would be seen that the clandestine doings talked of had 
no existence but in the imagination of the person who invented the 
term. Every person knows that if the rules of the society are 
broken, the causes of such infraction are investigated with the most 
patient attention. Every person knows that if a charge be brought 
by one party against another, the accuser and accused are heard 
face to face. No case is prejudged ; no connivances are practised ; 
no evidence is suppressed ; no bias is allowed. The door is open, 
both for explanation and defence ; and if expulsion is inevitable, 
the transaction, so far from being clandestine, challenges the light 
of day, and occurs in the hearing of all concerned. In fact, one 


of two things ought to be done; charges of the description now 
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alluded to ought to be borne out by proofs, or withdrawn. Untif 
this is the case, few will lend an ear, and none will yield their © 
assent to alleged faults, which, bottomed in ill-will, are unsup- 
ported by a tittle of evidence. If there ever was a religious com- 
munity on earth, into which the entrance is invitingly open, or 
which retains its members, when once received, till the last possible 
moment, it is that of the Wesleyan Methodists ; and if an error be 
suspected to exist, it must be sought, not in a hasty or abrupt 
excision of deserving persons, but in a weak and improper endur- 
ance of men who, though they profess membership, are evidently 
unsound. They may look well on the outside ; but like a carious 
bone, have neither pith nor power. When discipline presses, there 
is an immediate fracture ; and the amputation of the part, which 
had long been called for, is of necessity performed. 

As the metropolis produced no other cause for murmur, our 
unknown friend has travelled elsewhere, and by a singular, though 
not very happy, transfer of thought, has lugged in, head and shoul- 
ders, some remarks on the differences which once existed at Leeds ; 
but which are now superseded by amendment, and hastening to 
oblivion. On that topic one remark isenough. Without attempting 
to answer that which no man can understand, it is better to state 
what is positively known. It is known, not merely by persons remote 
from the spot, but by inhabitants of the town, in question, that the 
elements of ins:bordination had existed in certain uneasy minds 
long before the developement was produced. The primary cause 
of the secession which took place is to be found, not so much in 
objections te'. to this or that mode of ecclesiastical rule, as to an 
impatience of all restraint. If the alleged cause of dissatisfaction 
had not been produced, some other would. The affection of these 
malcontents bad been withdrawn. Their talk was of oppression ; but 
their conduci, that of determined separatists ; and the division that 
ensued was exactly-the result which might have been foreseen. In 
the opinic= of the writer before us, these sons of misrule are infallibly 
right. ‘his, he thinks, is ‘confirmed by the Divine blessing rest- 
ing on taem.’ By such a sign, any act of folly may be sanctioned. 
Some people glide through a long life of error and uselessness. 
Divine benevolence has fed, and Divine mercy spared, them: the 
excellence of their conduct is therefore ‘confirmed.’ So confi- 
dent is our unknown friend of the truth of his statement, that he 
conceives doubt may be entertained of ‘the sanity or honesty of 
that man who denies it.” This is the precise language into which 
people are sure to lapse when other resources fail. To differ from 
such persons is an indication either of lunacy or vice. _ It is a pity 
that any man should deceive another, and perhaps a greater still 
that he should deceive himself. Rash assertions, like his, are most 
honored by a speedy recall. If persisted in, he must seek conso- 
lation in solitude ; for great indeed will be the lack of his disciples. 
In the church of God, the spirit of party should be unknown ; 
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and he who generates or omits to discourage it, produces mischief 
greater than tongue can tell. This evil is found in the publication 
now referred to. Whenever the Methodist conference is mention- 
ed, care is taken to place its acts in direct opposition to the inter- 
ests, either of local preachers, stewards, or leaders; as if the 
stability of the former could be supported only by an invasion of 
the rights of either of the latter. The temper which suggested this 
intolerable injustice is at variance, not only with that mutual for- 
bearance which Christianity inculcates, but with truth and rectitude 
of principle. The interests of the Methodist society, in the widest 
sense of the word, are happily interwoven. In the web of its 
commingled welfare, every member is a thread, and the strength 
of the whole depends upon the cohesion and affinity of every 
individual part. ‘The conference, so far from indicating lightness 
of esteem for the church, is annually engaged in plans for its bene- 
fit andincrease. None of the active departments of Methodism are 
superfluous. None can be dispensed with. Its general management 
is invested by prescriptive right in the conference; and in reference 
to it, each subordinate portion of the society moves in its own order 
and place. These bodies of men, though distinctly named, and 
variously employed, are all labourers in the same vineyard, and 
are identified as coadjutors in the same general cause. And as 
these respectable classes are animated by the same spirit, and press 
on to the same end, classification is unnecessary, and comparisons 
odious. As it is the study, so it is the practice and delight of the 
conference to extend to all the benefit of its counsel and protee- 
tion. Whoever insinuates the reverse. of this, and attempts to make 
distinctions where none exist, is inimical to the prosperity of all, 
and friendly to the purposes of none ; and should be kept at a dis- 
tance, as one of those questionable characters, who, though allowed 
to hover upon the skirts of the community, must never be trusted 
with its confidence. 

The abettor of discord is seldom remarkable for consideration. 
An offence is felt or imagined. Perhaps his fame is sullied, or his 
honor touched. Resentment, who seldom stops to ask questions, 
and generally labours under dimness of sight, usurps the place of 
reason ; and the man is no longer master of himself. Without 
consulting his understanding, which his hurry will not permit, he 
contends not so much for truth as mastery. Meantime the spirit of 
unity and peace, in the cultivation of which consists the essence of 
religion, is effectually destroyed, and injury inflicted, which, in its 
consequences, may be irreparable. 

How different, how opposed to all this, are those sterling princi- 
ples of order and decorum maintained by an authority from which 
appeal is vain! ‘He gave some, Apostles; and some, prophets ; 
and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edify- 
ing of the body of Christ: from whom the whole body, fitly joined 
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together, and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love.’ 
That there should be no schism in the body: or, as the passage is 
rendered in Wiclif’s Testament, of 1380, ‘that debate be not in the 
bodi, but that the membris be bisi into the same thing ech for othir:’ 
a lesson which, though in an old fashioned dress, is by no means 
powerless, or inapplicable in these later days. 

Having waded through the waters of his distress, and collected 
all the injuries which the conference has inflicted upon the socie- 
ties under their care, the invention of our nameless author begins 
to fail; and he gathers up his ends, by asking, ‘What can and 
ought to be done? To which he answers, ‘We say, Let the 
societies generally awake from their slumbers ;’ of course, for the 
purpose of war and contention. But another, and a far better 
reply may be made: ‘ Leave off contention before it be meddled 
with.’ This gentleman, who supposes that the myriads of the 
Methodist society have been asleep for the last century, will not be 
received as a competent witness ; and had better take care lest, in 
his haste to slander his neighbours, his own name be found recorded 
in the catalogue of persons, drawn by a great writer: ‘ Busy 
bodies, who are apt, not only to speak, but print and circulate, 
things which they ought not.’ One fact is pretty clear, and, if 
reflection has resumed her office, it may relieve the mind of this 
assailant. His book will not do much harm. It is true, report 
has stated that a few misguided persons have so far erred, as to 
elope from the society ; and if that step was induced by the pub- 
lication in question, one can only lament that the parties were so 
easily moved. As an effort to create disunion, a more complete 
failure was never exhibited. If this should disappoint, it may at 
the same time instruct, the parties. Having formed a wrong esti- 
mate of the Methodist societies, they may perhaps learn to form 
a right one of themselves ; a task which, if faithfully executed, will 
do them a world of good. The miscalculation of power is singular, 
and could have been entered into only under an aberration of 
the faculties: ‘Awake from your slumber! says the penman, 
addressing the societies throughout the United Kingdom ; as if at 
a call so puny, the Methodists from all winds would rise and con- 
gregate. But it did not answer. All was quiet, and likely to 
remain so. ‘ Let meetings be held,’ he again rejoins ; but no one 
listened ; the earth did not pause upon its axis; the blast was too 
feeble to disturb a gnat ; and if his letter-press thoughts are again 
to be divulged to the public, he will do well to inquire in the first 
chapter, Why he, who has nothing to say, should nevertheless 
determine to write ? € 

Persons of cultivated minds are not likely to be moved by the 
sallies of meddling and officious men. It is among the class of 
persons chiefly who are not much indebted to education, that the 
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net is thrown, and who, unless sufficiently guarded, are likely to be 
entangled in its meshes. Not that the merits of the case are a whit 
altered, whether it receive support or not. That which is essen- 
tially untrue remains so, let who will assert the contrary. It is 
enough to know that the nature of truth cannot be altered, let who 
will speak it; and that error remains the same, even though a 
cluster of names are collected to avouch it. Twenty ciphers are 
infinitely less than a unit: and if men inconsiderately attest the 
thing which they ought not, they must be content to fall within the 
price usually fixed to goods of no value. But it may happen that 
persons by the force of importunity are drawn in to sanction mea- 
sures at which on reflection the mind must naturally revolt. It is 
probable that the evils of party spirit, are not always considered. 
Party has been defined, ‘the madness of many, for the gain of a 
few.’ In our day, it is occasionally the folly of a few, for the gain 
of none.—Let us exhibit a sample. A party man is seldom an 
agreeable companion. His theory is so narrow, and his creed so 
small, that, like his shoes, they seem made for his exclusive use. 
He is amazed that any one should doubt the accuracy of his sys- 
tem, because he is satisfied with it. His judgment is biased, and 
resembles a pair of scales of which the beam is for ever awry. 
General society is so imperfect, he cannot endure it ; and in the 
investigation of its laws, his aim is, not to enjoy that which is right, 
but exult over that which is wrong. He fares therefore as a cer- 
tain countryman did, who took the trouble of extracting the husks 
from a bushel of wheat: he has the chaff for himself. He surveys 
creation through the medium of a contracted vision, and is apt to 
forget that he is not the only man who has a claim upon the bounty 
of the skies. He pities people who differ from his persuasion, and 
wonders how it is that others dream of being right. He revolves in 
a circle, of which the centre is himself. Those who are squeezed in 
with him are the lucky few: all without are nothing, if not some- 
thing worse. Unused to much thinking, and too impatient to pur- 
sue it, petty purposes, and a kind of pin’s head policy are all he 
compasses. His cause appears great, because he will look at no 
other. A maggot in a nut might come to the same conclusion, and 
for a similar reason, because he has a maggot mind. He is struck 
with the degeneracy of all around. People, too, are so ignorant. 
And if wisdom should die with him, matters, he is sure, would be 
worse. In these sweeping censures he never suspects the preju- 
dices of his own mind ; though they produce a jaundiced yellowness 
on all he inspects. Of this. every body is sensible but himself. 
They smile at his folly ; and were it not that he flies off at a tan- 
gent, some charitable person might undertake to undeceive him. 
He expects, after death, to go to heaven. It is devoutly hoped he 
may. That, he thinks, is a place just large enough to contain him- 
self, and those who subscribe to his opinions. 

The principles and practice of a consistent member of religious 
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society are directly the reverse of that described. Before he enters 
into communion, he sits down, as every reasonable man ought, and 
counts the cost. When that is done, he ascertains how far and in 
what respects such a society is suited to his condition. He ac- 
quaints himself with its general and special laws and regulations ; 
with its privileges and prohibitions ; and with its adaptation to his 
present state. This is performed before he joins the body, not 
after. For want of taking this trouble, some persons he had seen 
who entered the church they knew not why, and on principles they 
never understood ; in consequence of which, though ever learning, 
they scarcely ever advanced. The corner stone of his attachment 
was laid with examination and care. Satisfied as to its security, 
he proceeds with the superstructure ; and finds himself established 
in the faith. It is scarcely necessary to add, that he feels confi- 
dence in the integrity of the pastors of his church. Were it not 
so, he would not have committed his spiritual concerns to their 
custody and guidance. For if they are worthy of his trust in that 
which is greater, he thinks it would be unreasonable to suspend it 
in that which is less. He considers that, as the precepts and 
observances of the church are promulged for general use, they 
ought to be honored by general obedience. Nor does he carp 
and quibble at the whole, because it contains an enactment or two 
which presses hard on his particular interest. He tries, on these 
as on all other points, to preserve the even tenor of the Christian 
temper ; and is therefore noted, not so much perhaps for what he 
says, as what he does: matters in which he imagines there is some 
difference. He is sensible that, in the church, he is merely one 
member among many ; that others have rights, and require respect, 
as well as he; and that for the welfare and perpetuity of the body, 
the well-being and convenience of every member must be consulted. 
He perceives that as the eye cannot perform the functions of the 
ear, nor the hands those of the feet, every member and faculty 
-must remain in the assigned department. This rule he thinks is 
absolute, and admits of no exceptions ; and that whoever forsakes 
the post of duty, and invades that of others, sins against the whole 


body. In assemblies for temporal affairs, he puts the best con. 


struction upon the acts of others; and in matters which are non- 
essential would rather yield to public opinion, than support his own 
by cavil and pertinacity. Above every thing else, and this decides 
the superiority of the man, he keeps in mind that the control and 
direction of the pecuniary affairs of the church are important only 
with reference to the spirituality of the members, and the prosperity 
of the cause of God. He sees ‘there is a house above, not made 
with mortal hands ;’ and that when the top stone is put on, and all 
is ready, the scaffolding of human means and ordinances will be 
taken down. Like a man on the verge of an important journey, 
he is intent on his safe arrival and right reception, and has no time 
to quarrel about the vehicle in which his place is taken. The 
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prevalence of these impressions fits him for duty; and if unwit- 
tingly drawn into the vortex of debate, it improves the atmosphere 
in which he breathes, and like the broken box of spikenard very 
precious, as mentioned in Scripture, throws around a fragrance, 
which a heart disciplined by grace alone can feel. 

Upon the whole, we assume, as a defensible proposition, that 
Wesleyan Methodism, in its present unchanged and unchangeable 
form, is likely to survive its assailants, ghostly and corporeal ; and 
of the latter, at least, we are disposed to expect not only a suspen- 
sion of hostility, but the establishment of perfect and. permanent 
peace. By the destruction of an enemy is meant, that, by some 
salutary process of moral alchymy, he should be transmuted to a 
friend. The enmity dies, but the man is preserved. From what 
has occurred it is evident that the attempts made to unloose the 
bonds of the society have failed. The members have, in fact, other 
and more important work upon their hands, and cannot descend 
from their high calling, either to make systems or to blow bubbles. 
They went round the towers of Methodism before they went within 
them. They marked well her bulwarks before they trusted to them ; 
and having fairly entered her gates, have no disposition to dispute 
points on which their minds, through long and comfortable usage, 
have been taught, almost intuitively, to rest in peace. Besides, 
will any man who condemns existing Methodism, tell how it may 
be mended? No one has done so, and on that account people are 
inclined to think no one can. How it may be marred and spoiled 
is easily seen. And yet some sound an alarm, as if the skies were 
about to fall. They put out our light, but do not lend us their 
candle. They say, ‘See how far we are going forward :” but they 
only turn round. From the pretensions made, one would suppose 
that tomes of ecclesiastical lore had been searched for some new 
law of clerical jurisprudence, and that a mine of intelligence, deep 
and rich, was about to be revealed. But it has turned out like 
some other mines. We have sunk a shaft, and there is nothing 
in it. 

There is another consideration, which ought to be seriously 
weighed. The utmost degree of success which could attend the 
promoters of the attempts we now condemn, is, that they should 
produce a rent in the church. If, for instance, the writer to whom 
we have before alluded, had powers of persuasion ten times greater 
than he possesses, and could make proselytes at pleasure, what 
reward awaits him? He would be a noted schismatic ; and those 
who follow in his train must.share his honor. Is this, can this be, 
a pursuit worthy of an intelligent and enlightened mind? Can it be 
supposed by the most romantic descendant of the Spanish knight, 
that human life and human intellect were given for a purpose so 
poor and paltry, so evil and malignant? We presume to answer 
in the negative. If the comfort and spiritual stability of the poor- 
est man, in the poorest village in the kingdom, were destroyed, by 
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the perusal of factious and inflammatory matter, the bare possibility 
of the case ought to be highly admonitory to the inventors of evil 
things. And as authors, like us common men, must die, it might 
not be amiss now and then to throw forward their reflections to the 
end of life. Perhaps it may then be discovered, that to foment 
division by a prostituted pen, among those who ought to be united, 
is a method of making sad provision for their final hour. 

The observation is trite, that facts are stubborn things; and 
apart from mere assertion or averment, the present pacific and 
united condition of the Wesleyan body is a fact, palpable as the 
risen sun; and encouraging as clear. As to an ‘ Address to 
the Members of the Methodist Connection,’ which is the title 
chosen on the occasion now under notice, as if the author had 
some peculiar license to deal out general and extraordinary epistles 
to the church throughout the world, there can be but one opinion 
upon it. It is a liberty which ought not to have beentaken. If,indeed, 
any remarkable event had rendered it necessary that a distinct and 
an immediate appeal should be universally made, no doubt suitable 
persons would be found to execute the task. Here, however, 
nothing of the kind is seen, and the attention of half a million per- 
sons is invoked, to look at a few pages, written by a person whom 
nobody knows, to do an action about which nobody cares. This 
will not do. There is no relish of common propriety in it. Some- 
thing magnificent was probably intended: but the writer mistook 
his power. The discipline as well as the doctrine of Wesley 
will roll onward for many a year to come, and no man will be 
thanked who throws a nettle on his grave, by impugning them. 
Now, if factious remarks are pernicious within the church, what 
are the consequences with regard to the world? This is a painful 
consideration, and worthy the notice of those concerned. From 
open violence the people of God have nothing to fear. Truth, in 
one form or other, will force its way ; nor can religion be frowned 
from the world. But what is to be said, when men professing 
piety become the accusers of their own church and people; and 
are detected in the circulation of remarks adapted to expose the 
best of causes to contempt and derision? And what are we to say, 
when this is done by men, whose supposed experience ought to 
render them respectable ? ss 

Who would not smile that such a man there be? 

Who would not weep that Atticus were he? 
The alleged profession of these persons is, to describe the condi- 
tion of Methodism ; but this is all pretence. They never hit a 
single feature, nor succeed in the outline. It is neither a cabinet 
painting, nor a whole-length portrait. Its character is broad cari- 
cature. The beauties of the original are-vilely dropped. Suppos- 
ed deformities are embodied and distorted. New ones are invented 
and superadded. ll this, which, setting aside the mischief, may 
be very comical, is set forth upon paper, which any worldling may 
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inspect and deride as he likes. Meanwhile, the most valued inter- 
ests of religion are misrepresented, and exposed to the amusement 
of gaping multitudes, and the gratification of infidelity. The only 
method by which evils like these may be met is, that every inquirer 
be resolved to see things as they really are, and to examine with 
his own eyes, rather than depend upon those of other people ; not 
to take religion, or any thing connected with it, upon trust, nor pin 
his faith upon another’s sleeve. Correct notions of Wesleyan 
Methodism can only be obtained by an examination of its standard 
writings and existing records. PETER Kruse. 
Chelsea, April, 1831. 








ON JUSTIFICATION. 


BY THE REV. LABAN CLARK. 


* Being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that isin Christ Jesus: Whorn 
(rod hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness 
fur the remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God,’ Rom. iii, 24, 25, 

In the preceding chapters, the Apostle sets forth the deplorable 
state of man as fallen and guilty before God. That both Jews 
and Gentiles are under the condemning sentence of violated law : 
and that all men have sinned and come short of the glory of God. 
Having drawn the most gloomy picture of depraved human nature, 
as actually exhibited in the lives of the Gentiles, who were sunk in 
the grossest idolatry and corruption, he proves the Jew to be no 
better ; for, while he enjoys the light of Divine revelation, he seek- 
eth not after God ; that together they have become unprofitable ; 
destruction and misery are in their ways; and the way of peace 
they have not known. There is no fear of God before their eyes. 

From the fact that all men are found practical sinners, we are 
naturally led to inquire into the origin of this depravity ; and the 
only satisfactory solution is to be found in these words of the Apos- 
tle: ‘ By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin ; and 
so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.’ The uni- 
versal sinfulness of man is, therefore, to be traced to a principle of 
moral corruption and alienation from God, which our Church saith, 
‘is the corruption of the nature of every man that naturally is 
engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far 
gone from original righteousness, and of his own nature inclined to 
evil, and that continually.’ 

It is in connection with this view of man’s fallen and guilty con- 
dition, that we are to contemplate God’s method of justifying the 
ungodly ; which, according to our text, is freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, through faith in his blood. 

First. The nature and grounds of our justification. 

Though justification is strictly and properly a juridical term, and 
Vou. HI.—January, 1832. 2 
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implies an act of decision and judgment rendered, yet it must be 
very different from the sentence of mere acquittal, which could only 
be done on the grounds of perfect innocence ; whereas man has 
been found guilty, and stands condemned as a criminal before the 
Judge, exposed to the penalty and rigour of violated law, from 
which he can have no hope of escape but by an act of mercy on 
the part of the Judge himself. 

And being condemned already, he cannot expect to be justified 
by the deeds of the law: for, to say nothing of his inability to 
perform the obedience required, the law is immutable in its nature, 
and can never remit the claims to perfect and undeviating obedi- 
ence. Every transgression therefore subjects the sinner to the con- 
demning sentence of violated law. ‘ He that offends in one point, 
is guilty of all.’ No subsequent obedience can alter, or do away 
the sentence already incurred: ‘for by the deeds of the law shall 
no flesh be justified in his sight ; for by the law is the knowledge of 
sin.” The more a man becomes acquainted with the law of God ; 
and the clearer his views are of its spirituality, purity, and glorious 
majesty ; the more he will discover his own vileness, and the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of transgression ; until oppressed and overwhelm- 
ed with the weight of his guilt, he cries out, in the bitterness of his 
soul, God be merciful to me a sinner. 

The justification of a sinner can only be by an act of pardon. 
Indeed the terms justification, pardon, forgiveness, or remission of 
sins, are used in the Scriptures as phrases of the same import, and 
are only so many different ways of expressing the same thing. By 
this variety of expression, the idea is preserved which runs through 
the whole Scriptures, that in the remission or pardon of sin almighty 
God acts in his character of ruler and judge, showing mercy to the 
guilty upon terms satisfactory to his justice, when he might have 
passed the rigid sentence of law upon the transgressor to the full 
extent. And the judiciary character of pardon is farther confirmed 
by considering the relation of the parties to each other. God is 
the offended ruler, man the offending subject. He has offended 
not against private obligations only, but against public law; and 
the act by which he is pardoned must be. magisterial and authori- 
tative ; not contrary to, or in violation of Jaw, but by a gracious 
provision by which the majesty and purity of law js secured. 

Such an act of pardon is free on the part of God, and without 
any claims of goodness or merit on the part of the creature, who 
stands guilty and condemned, and who can only receive from his 
merciful Judge the pardon so freely given: hence it is said in our 
text, Being justified freely by his grace, &c. Whatever the terms 
or condition may be on which the pardon is granted, still it is an 
act of God’s pure benevolence and grace, in which the creature can 
claim no part of the performance. For God only can forgive sins. 

Conditions prescribed on the part of God, or performed by the 
creature, cannot alter the case; the act of pardon is the act of 
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God alone, and is not to be attributed either in whole or part to the 
creature. Conditions may vary the qualities of the pardon, and 
render it less or more benevolent, according as they are accommo- 
dated to our weakness and wants. When therefore the condition 
of our pardon is not only suited to our utmost wretchedness, but 
procured for us, and urged upon us with more than parental kind- 
ness, and with promises of all-sufficient help,—persuading us, aiding 
us, and working in us, with all long-suffering and forbearance,— 
we say, that under such circumstances, it is not only free on the 
part of him who grants the pardon, but it is the highest act of grace, 
and displays the infinite goodness of him who is loving unto every 
man; not willing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance. Yet the most exalted views we are able to form of 
the goodness of God, in respect to the justification of a sinner by 
pardon, cannot free the subject from all difficulties ; for God is 
holy and just, as well as good and merciful. How sin may be 
forgiven without leading to such misconceptions of the Divine 
character as would encourage disobedience, and weaken the influ- 
ence of Divine government, is a problem that is not very easily to 
be solved. And it is certain, that none of the theories opposed to 
Christianity afford a satisfactory solution. They assume principles 
either destructive to moral government, or which cannot, in the 
present circumstances of man, be acted upon. That government 
which knows no pardon, sinks the guilty to despair ; and a govern- 
ment which admits of no punishment for the guilty, is a contradic- 
tion, and does not exist. It is only in the doctrine of a vicarious 
sacrifice, as expressed in our text, that any satisfactory means are 
proposed by which an efficient moral government can be sustained, 
and yet pardon extended to guilty offenders. Being justified—~ 
through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. 

Secondly. The means, or procuring cause of our justification. 

Atonement by the vicarious death and sacrificial offering of 
Christ upon the cross for the redemption of the world, is the promi- 
nent doctrine of the New Testament, and is the leading object of 
all the revelations which God has made to man. And the various 
prophecies and miracles recorded in the Scriptures have either a 
direct bearing on this subject, or they are so many authentications 
of the truth and importance of the mystery of our redemption by 
Christ, who hath borne our sins in his own body, and suffered for 
us, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God. 

Different opinions have been adopted with respect to the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ as a means of our justification and accept- 
ance with God. But the plain, unsophisticated doctrine of the 
New Testament is, that the Son of God, in the person of Jesus 
Christ, came into the world; and, by the mysterious union of the 
Divine and human natures, was very God and very man; the 
one and only mediator between God and man. And by taking 
upon him our nature, he became the second Adam and representa- 
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tive head; that, ‘as by the offence of one many were made sin- 
ners ; so by the obedience of one should many be made righteous.’ 
‘ And being found in fashion as a man he humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.’ ‘ He was 
made under the law, that he might redeem them that were under’ 
the curse of ‘the law.’ By his perfect obedience he hath magni- 
fied the law ; and by suffering its penalty, he hath made it honor- 
able in that he was made a curse for us, tasted death tor every 
man; and hath made, by the oblation of himself once offered, a 
full, perfect, and sufficient oblation and satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole world. That it is for his sake alone, and only through 
him that God can be just, and the justifier of him that believeth. 

Redemption is the buying back with a price, or deliverance by 
a ransom paid; as redeeming a slave from captivity, includes the 
price paid, as well as the deliverance procured ; and it clearly 
implies one thing being given as a substitute for another. So Christ 
‘gave himself a ransom for all.’ ‘He died for us,’ that is, in our 
stead. He hath redeemed us with his own blood, and on him was 
laid the iniquity of us all. 

The ransom price must be estimated according to the value of 
the redeemed, or the claims for mjuries done. When viewed in 
relation to its immortality and eternal destiny, one human soul is of 
incalculable worth ; but it is the whole world of intelligent beings 
whose eternal destinies were at stake, and for whom the ransom 
was to be provided. This of itself gives a most exalted view of the 
price of man’s redemption. 

But the most proper light in which the atonement of Christ is to 
be viewed, is in relation to the injury done, or the offence given ; 
for he died for our offences, was bruised for our iniquities, and the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him. The offence is against 
the righteous government. of God, or transgression of his holy law. 
Justice therefore demands the satisfaction, and the penalty incur- 
red is, suffering and death: hence it behoved Christ to suffer, and 
rise again from the dead. 

Two important errors are however to be guarded against. Some 
have supposed that for Christ to suffer the’ penalty of law, argues 
implacability in God. To this we answer, 1. God, in his punitive 
acts, must not be considered as a party acting from pfivate revenge ; 
but as a governor or judge who is bound, by his own moral per- 
fections, to maintain the purity and majesty of law for the common 
good of his moral dominions. 2. He is so far from being actuated 
by revenge, that it is expressly said, that he has ‘no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked.’ And that ‘God so loved the world that he 
gave his only beg otten Son, that whoso believeth in him might not 
perish but have everlasting life.’ Others have treated. the subject 
merely as a business transaction. That as Christ became our 
security or substitute, and paid the debt which we owed to Divine 
justice, the law can have no more claim on those for whom he 
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paid the price of his blood. Whether they have extended the 
redemption price to a part only, or to all mankind ; to some of the 
sins of all men, or all the sins of some men; their conclusions have 
been equally erroneous. The error chiefly lies in representing 
man as a party in the transaction, stipulating the price of his own 
redemption either personally or by proxy: whereas it is a mani- 
festation of the righteousness of God, in which the sacrifice of 
Christ is a satisfaction to Divine justice, rendering it consistent 
with the rectoral government of God, to show mercy without sur- 
rendering its moral administration, and pardon the sinner that 
believeth in Jesus. It is true that such expressions are employed 
in the Scriptures, as, ‘Ye are bought with a price.’ He ‘hath 
bought our pardon,’ &c. But it is clear that they are used meta- 
phorically, and ought not to be pressed beyond their proper applica- 
tion ; and they are so far from lessening our moral obligations, that 
they are used as motives to enforce our obedience, or as offering 
grounds for our pardon. But if our obligations to the law were 
cancelled, there would be no necessity for pardon; much less would 
it be required that we should ‘glorify God in our bodies and our 
spirits which are his.’ 

Again, the notion of paying the debt, and cancelling the claims 
of law, would effectually overthrow the provision for our reforma- 
tion and salvation. The redemption which is by Christ Jesus pro- 
vides for the apostate race of Adam a second state of probation, by 
which the execution of the sentence of violated law is suspended, 
and the offer of pardon is made to the penitent believer. Man is 
thereby placed under a dispensation of Grace ; and the Holy Spirit 
is given, with all its restraining influence, to check the untoward- 
ness of our corrupt passions, and, by its gracious operations, to 
excite and persuade us to virtue and holy living. Also the accom- 
panying privileges of a Divine revelation, with all the means of 
grace, pointing us to the mercy seat, or propitiatory sacrifice of the 
Son of God. Above all, such a discharge from the obligation of 
all law, would render the mediation and intercession of Christ 
unnecessary and nugatory ; whereas the Scriptures declare him to 
be the only mediator between God and man; that the only means 
of access to the Father is through him; that he has ‘ entered into 
heaven itself, to appear in the presence of God for us ;’ and that ‘he 
ever liveth to make intercession for us.’ Under this view of our 
redemption by Jesus Christ, an efficient moral government is held 
forth, suited to the fallen condition of man, comporting with the 
purity of moral justice, and is a most perfect manifestation of the 
love of God the Father, who delivered up his Son for us all; and 
the benevolence of God our Saviour, who gave himself for us that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works. 

The atonement is not represented in the Scriptures as being one 
of the means, among many others, by which God could sustain his 
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moral government, and yet extend pardon to the guilty ; but it is 
the only means. ‘For there is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved;’ neither is there 
salvation in any other. 

That it is the only means of reconciliation, may be argued, 
1. From the nature and penalties of the law. All who admit the 
moral government of God, must admit his law to be holy, just, and 
good. And as the law was given for the government of moral, 
intelligent beings, and in view of an immortal existence, it must be 
enforced by the highest possible motives to obedience. Their 
obedience was required, not merely by the sovereign will of God 
as having right to command, but as the result of his infinite wisdom 
and goodness, and in reference to the best interest and greatest 
happiness of his creatures. Such motives are found in the rewards 
and penalties which are connected with the Divine law, as it has 
been revealed to us. As the rewards offered are immortality and 
never ending felicity, so the penalty, having respect to a future exist- 
ence, denounces death, spiritual and eternal. It has sometimes 
been objected that finite beings cannot incur an infinite penalty ; 
therefore we do not need an infinite Saviour to effect our redemp- 
tion. But man is capable of committing sin; and the demerit of 
sin is estimated by its general tendency, the nature of law, and the 
authority of the Lawgiver: the tendency of sin is to produce 
disorder and misery among the creatures of God: the nature of 
the law is holy, just, and good; and to violate the law is to offend 
against the majesty, and to despise the authority of the Lawgiver 
himself: therefore the penalty must be equal to the demands of 
infinite justice, which the Scriptures declare to be eternal death. 
This penalty must be suffered by the transgressor, or expiated by 
an infinitely meritorious sacrifice. Hence no other satisfaction 
could avail for us but the blood of Christ, who through the eternal 
spirit offered himself without spot to God. 

2, Atonement by the sacrificial death of Christ is necessary, as 
the only means of rendering pardon consistent with the righteous 
administration of Divine government: for God is a being of 
infinite holiness, justice, and truth, and cannot, consistently with 
these attributes, pardon sin by mere prerogative, without relaxing 
his claims of obedience, and consequently encouraging disobe- 
dience. ‘ He is of purer eyes than to look upon sin;’ and his 
holiness cannot allow him to be indifferent to the sinfulness of his 
creatures, nor his justice suffer transgression to go unpunished ; his 
truth is engaged to support the purity of his administration, and 
inflict the penalty incurred by violation of his law. Goodness might 
have pitied, and mercy, as with a bleeding heart, might have wept 
over the miseries of a guilty race; but justice, with even hand, 
would hold the tenor of his claim; and there was none to deliver, 
until Infinite Wisdom, in the second person of the adorable Trinity, 
proclaimed, ‘I have found a ransom.’ By assuming our nature in 
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union with his own Divine nature, the Son of God undertook the 
mysterious work of our redemption, and poured out his soul an 
offering for sin; he became the bleeding victim upon the cross, that 
by his own death he might expiate our guilt, and remove the curse 
of violated law by being made a curse for us. God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself. Incredulity may look upon 
the sufferings of Jesus Christ, agonizing in the garden, wearing a 
crown of thorns, and expiring on the cross to redeem a fallen 
world, and exclaim it is foolishness ! But faith, resting on a Divinely 
authenticated revelation, proclaims it is the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. ‘Though he suffered in weakness, he was raised 
with power ;’ and ‘for our sakes he became poor, that we through 
his poverty might be made rich.’ Pilate, in the very.act of pro- 
nouncing sentence of death on Jesus Christ, declared him to be 
innocent. And the centurion, charged with the execution of the 
sentence, standing over against the place where he was crucified, 
when he saw the things that were done, exclaimed, ‘ Truly this was 
the Sonof God.’ The Divinity itself, (if I may so speak) fora moment 
concealed his face in the clouds and darkness that are about him, 
when justice and judgment are the habitations of his throne. Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, ‘My God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 
The Father spares not his only-begotten Son, but delivers him up 
for us all. The Son became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross, that he might bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree. In the solemn hour of this judicial proceeding, in which the 
immaculate Saviour suffers for a guilty world, the darkened sun, 
rending rocks, and convulsed nature, proclaim to an astonished 
universe the terrible majesty of the Divine law, and the inflexibility 
of justice in the moral government of God. Mercy and truth have 
inet together, righteousness and peace have kissed each other ; 
judgment is brought forth unto victory, and mercy rejoiceth over 
judgment. 

3. We argue that atonement by the sacrificial death of Christ is 
the only means by which pardon could be granted to the guilty, or 
by which a sinner could be justified before God: because it is the 
means which Infinite Wisdom has seen fit to employ to accomplish 
the salvation of mankind, and reconcile the world unto himself. 
It would be an impeachment of the wisdom of God, to suppose he 
had employed any excess of means either in doing or in suffering. 
If sin could have been put away without a sacrifice, neither the 
wisdom nor the justice of God would have required it. Or if a 
finite sacrifice had been conipetent to make atonement for sin, he 
would not have given his only-begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him might not perish but have everlasting life. He would 
not have bruised him and put him to grief, and made his soul an 
offering for sin, if we could have been redeemed by any price 
less than the precious blood of Christ. We must rely on the 
evidences furnished in the Holy Scriptures, on the subject of atone- 
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ment being actually made by the incarnation, sufferings, and death 
of the Son of God. All that can be known of a subject so exalted 
and so sublime, must be through Divine revelation ; for when in 
the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not God, it was 
suitable that he should cause the light to shine out of darkness, and 
give unto man the knowledge of the glory of God, by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ. This revelation of redemption by Christ is con- 
fessedly a mystery ; but without being required to comprehend that 
which is incomprehensible, we are furnished with the most ample 
attestations of its truth and Divine authority, by evidences that 
come within the limits of human investigation. Nor is there any 
want of explicitness in the Gospel revelation concerning the doc- 
trine of atonement. ‘He came to seek’ and ‘to save that which is 
lost ;’ ‘to save sinners ;’ ‘to give his life a ransom for many ;’ ‘ who 
gave himself a ransom for all.’ ‘He died for us;’ ‘tasted death 
for every man;’ ‘bore our sins ;’ and’‘is the propitiation for our 
sins ;’ and ‘suffered the just for the unjust, that he might bring us 
to God.’ These, with many other passages equally plain, prove 
. that his death was vicarious, and that he offered himself a sacrifice 
to procure our pardon. The necessity of an atoning sacrifice to 
put away sin is also witnessed by the legal dispensation in the 
sacrificial service of the temple, and by the mouth of all his Pro- 
phets who have foretold these things ; for to him give all the Prophets 
witness, that through his name whosoever believeth in him shall 
receive remission of sins. 

When we say the atonement is the only means by which a sinner 
can be justified before God, we wish to be understood in respect of 
the meritorious and procuring cause of our salvation, and without 
which God would not be just, and the justifier of him that be- 
lieveth. 

Other means, such as repentance and faith, are to be considered 
only as instrumental, without which indeed we cannot receive the 
application of the atonement; but they are necessary only as the 
instrumental, not as the procuring cause of our pardon. And their 
efficacy as such is wholly derived from the merit of Christ’s death. 
If Christ had not been exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour to give 
repentance as well as remission of sins, repentance would have 
been (not to say impossible) unavailing, and faith Would have 
had no object to rely upon, no atoning merits of a Saviour to 
plead, no High Priest, and no sacrifice by which a sinner could 
receive forgiveness, or lay hold on eternal life. But now Christ is 
‘set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God.’ 

Third. The condition of our justification is Faith. 

In treating of faith as the condition of man’s justification, it will 
be necessary to keep in view that we speak of the justification of a 
sinner who Is confessedly under guilt, and already condemned by 
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the law, and whose justification can only be by an act of pardon ; 
as a judiciary proceeding in which the immutable principles of 
justice are secured by the sacrifice of Christ, who suffered for sin ; 
as 4 sin offering to procure pardon for the penitent believer. There- 
fore whatever is previous to pardon, must be considered as distinct 
from justification itself. Awakened desires, resolutions of amend- 
ment, and even our penitence, are only so many confessions of our 
sinfulness, and at most. can only bring us to an affecting discovery 
of our absolute need of an atoning sacrifice to take away our sin ; 
but they cannot be trusted in as a substitute for the atonement. 
And however necessary they may be to prepare men to receive 
Christ as their only Saviour, yet it is by faith alone that we can 
receive him, and by which we rely wholly on his merits for justifi- 
cation or acceptance with God. 

That we are justified only through faith in Christ, is declared by 
our Church to be a wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort. 
By affirming that the terms or condition of our justification is faith 
alone, we mean that without faith there is no justification: ‘ He 
that believeth not is condemned already, and the wrath of God 
abideth on him.’ As there is no other name or merit by which a 
sinner can be saved but that of Jesus Christ, so there is no other 
way of receiving his merits personally applied to us but faith in his 
name. So long then as we are without this faith, we are strangers 
to the covenant of promise and without God ; but the moment we 
have this faith, we are reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
and justified freely by his grace. 

The faith of which we speak is not the bare consent of the 
mind to any one truth, however important, nor to all the truths of 
revelation together; although this consent is certainly included, 
and a full persuasion of the truth is a constituent part of justifying 
faith ; yet a well instructed mind may be fully persuaded, and 
yield a very cordial consent to the doctrines of Christ and the 
atonement, and still remain under the power of guilt and dominion 
of sin. The faith by which we are justified is not only a full and 
cordial consent of the mind to the truth of Christ, and the reality 
of his sacrificial death; but it is a trusting in him, confiding all to 
him, and receiving him with all the heart; our affections going 
out after him, and our whole trust being placed in him; relying on 
the merits of his death, we embrace him as of God made unto us 
wisdom and righteousness. 

This faith is not a dead inoperative faith; but is an active prin- 
ciple working by love, and purifying the heart by receiving and 
applying the merits of Christ as our only and all-prevailing sacrifice 
and satisfaction for sin, by which a sinner draws near to God by a 
new and living way, is made a partaker of grace and the fellowship 
of the Spirit, by which he is enabled to overcome the world and 
serve God in newness of life. It is therefore a wholesome doctrine, 
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and does not make void the law, but establishes the law ; for with 
the heart, man believeth unto righteousness. 

It is full of comfort ; for while it strips the sinner of all depend- 
ence on himself, and shows him the depth of his guilt and wretch- 
edness, it also presents to him the all-atoning merits of the crucified 
Saviour, who is able to save to the uttermost all them that come 
unto God by him ; ready and willing to save him, to blot out all his 
iniquities, and justify him freely by his grace. And being justified 
by faith, he has peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
He enjoys a consciousness of the Divine favour, an inward tran- 
quillity of soul which enables him to say, ‘ Whom have I in heaven 
but thee, and there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee.’ In 
short, this faith acknowledges the penal sanctions of the Divine 
law ; relies firmly on the merits of the Saviour ; obeys the Gospel, 
(as under law to Christ,) and receives comfort from the exceeding 
great and precious promises, that by them we might be partakers 
of the Divine nature. True faith unites the soul to Christ as the 
branch is united to the vine; and as the branch receives sap and 
- nourishment from the vine, so the believer receives from Christ the 
Holy Spirit, with all its gracious influences, renewing, quickening, 
and strengthening the soul in all holy living. ‘As many as re- 
ceived him to them gave he power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on his name.’ By faith we receive 
Christ, and Christ received by faith gives the power to become the 
sons of God; therefore faith is the instrument, and Christ the 
meritorious cause of our pardon and reconciliation with God. 

The view we have taken of justification is different in its nature, 
and distinct from what theologians term regeneration ; yet as to 
the order of time they cannot be separated ; for the moment God 
for Christ’s sake pardons the penitent believing sinner, he also gives 
the Holy Spirit, renews him in righteousness, and’ begets him again 
to a lively hope in Christ Jesus. Justification is, as before stated, 
a judiciary act, by which the relative state of a sinner is changed 
by the remission of sins that are past; whereas regeneration Is a 
real change of heart by the renewing operations of the spirit of 
grace, through which he becomes a new creature. 

Nor is the above distinction unimportant. For in contemplating 
the economy of our redemption, it is proper and netessary that 
we distinctly understand the nature and character of the atone- 
ment, by which alone pardon can be consistent with justice and the 
moral government of God. It is not only a declaration of the 
righteousness of God, which might have been exhibited by the 
sovereign act of punishment without pardon ; but it is a manifesta- 
tion of the love of God, and the effect of Supreme benevolence for 
his sinful creatures, providing for their greatest happiness as moral 
and intellectual beings, without lessening their moral obligations, or 
relinquishing the claims of moral justice. ‘God commendeth his 
lovetoward us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.’ 
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The benevolent character of the atonement is connected with all 
the redeeming acts of grace for the reformation and salvation of 
lost sinners; not merely in the example of disinterested devoted- 
ness with which Jesus Christ yielded to suffering and death for us ; 
nor yet by the bare offering of himself as a sacrifice to satisfy Divine 
justice ; but as procuring also a dispensation of mercy and grace ; 
preventing, enlightening, persuading, and inclining us to forsake 
sin and turn unto God; and above all, obtaining for us the gift of 
the Holy Spirit to change and purify our hearts, that we may serve 
God in holiness without fear all the days of our life. To pardon 
sin and leave the sinner unrenewed, would produce no reformation. 
But the Gospel system provides for the justification of the believing 
penitent by an act of pardon for the alone sake of Christ, in which 
he is restored to the favor of God; and also for the future obedience 
of the believer by the renewing of the Holy Ghost, in which he 
is restored to the image of Him that created him. Hence the 
Gospel system of justification, through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, has its superior excellence in the moral influence 
and exalted character of its benevolence; which is not only to 
save the guilty from merited punishment, but to restore the rebel- 
lious sinner to a holy and submissive obedience, that he may adorn 
the doctrine of God his Saviour in all things. 

Having taken this view of the subject, we shall close with the 
following reflections : 

1. Justification by an act of pardon, accompanied with grace, is 
a personal benefit by which the sinner is released from his actual 
burden of guilt; the distress and anguish of soul under which he 
laboured and was heavy laden is taken away, and he is enabled to 
say with respect to himself, ‘Whereas thou wast angry with me, 
thme anger is turned away, and behold thou comfortest me.’ This 
is very different from the cold speculations about a fancied right- 
eousness which a sinner claims in the perfect obedience of Christ, 
while he is himself a perfect slave to sin, or the still more dan- 
gerous deceit of an cternal justification, existing only in the sove- 
reign will and mind of God, without any moral effect perceivable in 
our relative or real change from sin to holiness. As the pardon is 
real and personal, so the benefits accompanying our justification 
are personal and solid. For while the person possesses a lively 
sense of his acceptance with God, he enjoys peace of conscience 
and joy in the Holy Ghost; and walking in the light, he has fel- 
lowship with the Father and the Son. He realizes that the yoke 
of Christ is easy and his burden is light. He is not only delivered 
from the guilt, but from the power and dominion of sin. The love 
of God is shed abroad in his heart, and he rejoices in hope of the 
glory of God. if 

2. In considering the atonement made by Christ as the procuring 
cause of our salvation, it brings the pardon directly to the view of 
the trembling, desponding, and guilty conscience, not only as a 
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satisfaction to offended justice in behalf of the sinner ; but in its 
benevolent character it pleads persuasively with man to turn from 
the evil of his ways, pat with all the agonies and bitter groans of 
the bleeding, dying Saviour, asks, ‘Why will ye die? It does 
not leave him to the appalling thoughts of pardon merely by pre- 
rogative as an act of entire sovereignty, which, if extended to all 
would annihilate the principles of moral government with respect 
to virtue and vice ; or if limited to a few, would lead to the awful 
suspense and gloomy uncertainty of our being numbered with the 
elect, and at the same time awaken conscious, indignant disgust 
against the partial acts of arbitrary power. But in the Gospel, 
pardon is offered freely, through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus ; a pardon bought with blood ; and the pardon is urged upon 
us with demonstrations of love and good will and with a positive 
assurance that whosoever will may come freely, and him that 
cometh he will in no wise cast out. 

3. The sacrifice of Christ is set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, for the remission of sins that are past. In the 
very terms of our pardon there is a suitableness, a wonderful 
adaptation to the wants and weakness of mankind; no previous 
works of righteousness, no goodness, no holy dispositions are required 
of the penitent sinner, to entitle him to pardon; for to him that 
worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted to him for righteousness. He need not inquire 
who shall ascend into heaven, or descend into the deep; for the 
word of faith brings the atoning sacrifice near, even to his heart, 
and presents the promise of pardon to his guilty conscience in the 
language of inspiration, ‘Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved ;” ‘ Whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ For God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them. He 
is therefore invited to come by faith, with all his guilt, and receive 


remission of sins that are past ; and with all his helplessness to trust 


in the merits of his Saviour, who is able to save to the uttermost all 
them that come unto God by him. 

As faith, in the atonement of Christ, is connected with the moral 
precepts of the Gospel, and the purest system of morality ; so it 
presents the most powerful motives to obedience apd virtue, by 
exhibiting the awful responsibilities of man to his God, the cer- 
tainty of a future judgment, and the realities of an eternal exist- 
ence of happiness or misery. It does not leave the motives to 
obedience to a cold philosophizing speculation ; but it urges the 
claims of piety and virtue by the exhibition of the cross of Christ, 
and pleads directly with the heart by the manifestation of the love of 
God, the benevolence of the Saviour, and the hope of eternal life. 
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APPLICATION OF NATURAL SCIENCE TO THE ANIMAL 
AND VEGETABLE WORLD. 


{The two following articles constitute the latter divisions of an 
Essay on the Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science, which 
forms the preliminary treatise of a series of popular works on 
literary and scientific subjects, published by the British Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. This essay was written by 
the president of the Society,—the present Lord Chancellor of 
England, who may be justly considered as one of the most remark- 
able men of the present age. Though principally known among 
us as a statesman and orator, and as a lawyer at the very head 
of his profession, he has yet found time, amid his numerous other 
avocations, to acquire a most extensive knowledge of general 
science, and does not think it beneath him to exert the noble 
powers of his mind in diffusing the light of it by the preparation 
and circulation of plain and popular essays such as this, for the pub- 
lic good. } 

- For the purpose of illystrating the advantages of philosophy, its 
tendency to enlarge the mind, as well as to interest it agreeably, 
and afford pure and solid gratification, a few instances may be given 
of the singular truths brought to light by the application of mathe- 
matical, mechanical, and chemical knowledge to the habits of ani- 
mals and plants; and some examples may be added of the more 
ordinary and easy, but scarcely less interesting observations, made 
upon those habits, without the aid of the profounder sciences. 

We may remember the curve line which mathematicians cal! a 
cycloid. It is the path which any point of a circle, moving along 
a plane, and round its centre, traces in the air; so that the nail on 
the felly of a cart wheel moves in a cycloid, as the cart goes along, 
and as the wheel itself both turns round its axle, and is carried along 
the ground. Now this curve has certain properties of a peculiar 
and very singular kind with respect to motion. One is, that if any 
body whatever moves in a cycloid by its own weight or swing, 
together with some other force acting upon it all the while, it will 
go through all distances of the same curve in exactly the same 
time ; and, accordingly, pendulums have sometimes been contrived 
to swing in such a manner, that they shall describe cycloids, or 
curves very near cycloids, and thus move in equal times, whether 
they go through a long or a short part of the same curve. Again, 
if a body is to descend from any one point to any other, not in the 
perpendicular, by means of some force acting on it together with 
its weight, the line in which it will go the quickest of all will be 
the cycloid ; not the straight line, though that is the shortest of all 
lines which can be drawn between the two points; nor any other 
curve whatever, though many are much flatter, and therefore 
shorter than the cycloid—but the cycloid, which is longer than 
Vox. III.—January, 1832. 3 
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many of them, is yet, of all curved or straight lines which can be 
drawn, the one the body will move through in the shortest time. 
Suppose, again, that the body is to move from one point to another, 
by its weight and some other force acting together, but to go 
through a certain space—as a hundred yards—the way it must 
take to do this, in the shortest time possible, is by moving in a 
cycloid ; or the length of a hundred yards must be drawn into a 
cycloid, and then the body will descend through the hundred yards 
in a shorter time than it could go the same distance in any other 
path whatever. Now it is believed that birds, as the eagle, which 
build in the rocks, drop or fly down from height to height in this 
course. It is impossible to make very accurate observations of 
their flight and path; but there is a general resemblance between 
the course they take and the cycloid, which has led ingenious men 
to adopt this opinion. 

If we have a certain quantity of any substance, a pound of wood, 
for example, and would fashion it in the shape to take the least 
room, we must make a globe of it; it will in this figure have the 
smallest surface. But suppose we want to form the pound of 
wood, so that in moving through the air or water it shall meet with 
the least possible resistance ; then we must lengthen it out for ever, 
till it becomes not only like a long-pointed pin, but thinner and 
thinner, longer and longer, till it is quite a straight line, and has no 
perceptible breadth or thickness at all. If we would dispose of the 


given quantity of matter so that it shall have a certain length only, _ 
say a foot, and a certain breadth at the thickest part, say three - 


inches, and move through the air or water with the smallest possi- 
ble resistance which a body of those dimensions can meet, then we 
must form it into a figure of a peculiar kind, called the solid of 
least resistance, because of all the shapes that can be given to the 
body, its length and breadth remaining the same, this is the one 
which will make it move with the least resistance through the air, 
or water, or other fluid. A very difficult chain of mathematical 
‘reasoning, by means of the highest branches of algebra, leads to a 
knowledge of the curve, which by revolving on its axis makes a 
solid of this shape, in the same way that a circle by so revolving 
makes a sphere or globe ; and the curve certainly resembles closely 
the face or head part of a fish. Nature, therefore, @b>y which we 
always mean the Divine Author of nature,) has fashioned these 
fishes so, that, according to mathematical principles, they swim the 
most easily through the element they live and move in. 

Suppose upon the face part of one of these fishes a small insect 
were bred, endowed with faculties sufficient to reason upon its 
condition, and upon the motion of the fish it belonged to, but never 
to have discovered the whole size and shape of the face part; 
it would certainly complain of the form as clumsy, and fancy that it 
could have made the fish so as to move with less resistance. Yet 
if the whole shape were disclosed to it, and it could discover the 
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principle on which that shape was preferred, it would at once per- 
ceive not only that what had seemed clumsy was skilfully contrived, 
but that if any other shape whatever had been taken, there would 
have been an error committed; nay, that there must of necessity 
have been an error; and that the very best possible arrangement 
had been adopted. So it may be with man in the universe, where, 
seeing only a part of the great system, he fancies there is evil ;, and 
yet, if he were permitted to survey the whole, what had seemed 
imperfect might appear to be necessary for the general perfection, 
insomuch that any other arrangement, even of that seemingly im- 
perfect part, must needs have rendered the whole less perfect. The 
common objection is, that what seems evil might have been avoid- 
ed ; but in the case of the fish’s shape it could not have been avoided. 

It is found by optical inquiries, that the rays or particles of light, 
in passing through transparent substances of a certain form, are 
bent to a point where they make an image or picture of the shining 
bodies they come from, or of the dark bodies they are reflected from. 
Thus, if a pair of spectacles be held between a candle and the 
wall, they make two images of the candle upon it; and if they be 
held between the window and a sheet of paper when the sun is 
shining, they will make a picture on the paper of the houses, 
trees, fields, sky, and clouds. The eye is found to be composed of 
several natural magnifiers which make a picture on a membrane 
at the back of it, and from this membrane there goes a nerve to 
the brain, conveying the impression of the picture, by means of 
which we see it. Now, white light was discovered by Newton to 
consist of different coloured parts, which are differently bent in 
passing through transparent substances, so that the lights of different 
colours come to a point at different distances, and thus create an 
indistinct image. ‘This was long found to make our telescopes 
imperfect, insomuch that it became necessary to make them of 
reflectors or mirrors, and not of magnifying glasses—the same dif- 
ference not being observed to affect their reflection. But another 
discovery was, about fifty years afterward, made by Mr. Dollond, 
that by combining different kinds of glass in a compound magnifier, 
the difference may be greatly corrected ; and on this principle he 
constructed his telescopes. It is found, too, that the different 
natural magnifiers of the eye are combined upon a principle of the 
same kind. Thirty years later, a third discovery was made by Mr. 
Blair, of the greatly superior effect which combinations of different 
liquids have in correcting the imperfection ; and, most wonderful 
to think, when the eye is examined, we find it consists of different 
liquids, acting naturally upon the same principle which was thus 
recently found out in optics by many ingenious mechanical and 
chemical experiments. 

Again, the point to which any magnifier collects the light is more 
or less distant as the magnifier is smaller or rounder, so that a small 
globe of glass or any transparent substances makes a microscope. 
And this property of light depends upon the nature of lines, and is 
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purely of a mathematical nature, after we have once ascertained by 
experiment, that light is bent in a certain way when it passes through 
transparent bodies. Now birds flying in the air, and meeting with 
many obstacles, as branches and leaves of trees, require to have 
their eyes sometimes as flat as possible for protection; but some- 
times as round as possible, that they may see the small objects, 
flies and other insects, which they are chasing through the air, and 
which they pursue with the most unerring certainty. ‘This could 
only be accomplished by giving them a power of suddenly changing 
the iorm of their eyes. Accordingly there is a set of hard scales 
placed on the outer coat of their eye, round the place where the 
light enters; and over these scales are drawn the muscles or fibres 
by which motion is communicated ; so that, by acting with these 
muscles, the bird can press the scales, and squeeze the natural 
magnifier of the eye into a round shape when it wishes to follow an 
insect through the air, and can relax the scales, in order to flatten 
the eye again when it would see a distant object, or move safely 
through leaves and twigs. This power of altering the shape of the 
eye is possessed by birds of prey in a very remarkable degree. 
They can see the smallest objects close to them, and can yet dis- 
cern larger bodies at vast distances, as a carcass stretched upon 
the plain, or a dying fish afloat on the water. 

A singular provision is made for keeping the surface of the bird’s 
eye clean, for wiping the glass of the instrument, as it were, and 
aiso for protecting it, while rapidly flying through the air and 
through thickets, without hindering the sight. Birds are, for these 
purposes, furnished with a third eyelid, a fine membrane or skin, 
which is constantly moved very rapidly over the eyeball by two 
muscles placed in the back of the eye. One of the muscles ends 
in a loop, the other in a string which goes through the loop, and is 
fixed in the corner of the membrane, to pull it backward and for- 
ward. If you wish.to draw a thing toward any place with the 
least force, you must pull directly in the lme between the thing and 
‘the place ; but if you wish to draw it as quickly as possible, and do 
not regard the loss of force, you must pull it obliquely, by drawing 
it in two directions at once. ‘Tie a string to a stone, and draw it 
straight toward you with one hand; then, make a loop on another 
string, and running the first through it, draw one string in each 
hand, not toward you, but side ways, till both strings are stretched 
in a straight line: you will see how much swifter the stone moves 
than it did before when pulled straight forward. Now this is 
proved, by mathematical reasoning, to be the necessary conse- 
quence of forces applied obliquely : there is a loss of power, but a 
xreat increase of velocity. The velocity is the thing required to be 
gained in the third eyelid, and the contrivance is exactly that of 
3. string and a loop, moved each by a muscle, as the two strings are 
the hands in the case we have been supposing. 
A third eyelid of the same kind is found in the horse, and called 
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the haw ; it is moistened with a pulpy substance (or mucilage) to 
take hold of the dust on the eyeball, and wipe it clean off, so that 
the eye is hardly ever seen with any thing upon it, though greatly 
exposed from its size and posture. The swift motion of the haw 
is given to it by a gristly, elastic substance, placed between the 
eyeball and the socket, and striking obliquely, so as to drive out 
the haw with great velocity over the eye, and then let it come back 
as quickly. Ignorant persons when this haw is inflamed from cold 
and swells so as to appear, which it never does in a healthy state, 
often mistake it for an imperfection, and cut it of: so nearly does 
ignorance produce the same mischief as cruelty! They might as 
well cut off the pupil of the eye, taking it for a black spot. 

If any quantity of matter, as a pound of wood or iron, is fash- 
ioned into a rod of a certain length, say one foot, the rod will be 
strong in proportion to its thickness ; and, if the figure is the same, 
that thickness can only be increased by making it hollow. There- 
fore, hollow rods or tubes, of the same length and quantity of matter, 
have more strength than solid ones. This is a principle so well 
understood now, that engineers make their axles and other parts of 
machinery hollow, and therefore stronger with the same weight, 
than they would be if thinner and solid. Now the bones of animals 
are all more or less hollow; and are therefore stronger with the 
same weight and quantity of matter than they otherwise would be. 
But birds have the largest bones in proportion to their weight ; 
their bones are more hollow than those animals which do not fly ; 
and therefore they have strength without having to carry more 
weight than is absolutely necessary. Their quills derive strength 
from the same construction. They have another peculiarity to 
help their flight. No other animals have any communication be- 
tween the air vessels of their lungs and the hollow parts of their 
bodies ; but birds have ; and by this means they can blow out their 
bodies as we do a bladder, and thus make themselves lighter when 
they would either make their flight toward the ground slower, or 
rise more swiftly, or float more easily in the air. Fishes possess a 
power of the same kind, though not by the same means. They 
have air bladders in their bodies, and can puff them out, or press 
them closer, at pleasure: when they want to rise in the water, 
they fill out the bladder, and this lightens them. If the bladder 
breaks, the fish remains at the bottom, and can only be held up by 
the most laborious exertions of the fins and tail. Accordingly, flat 
fish, as skaits and flounders, which have no air bladders, seldom 
rise from the bottom, but are found lying on banks in the sea, or 
at the bottom of sea rivers. 

If you have a certain space, as a room, to build up with closets 
or little cells, all of the same size and shape, there are only three 
figures which will answer, and enable you to fill the room without 
losing any space between the cells ; they must either be squares, 
or figures of three equal sides, or figures of six equal sides. With 
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any other figures whatever, space would be lost between the cells. 
This is evidently true upon considering the matter ; and it is proved 
by mathematical reasoning. The six-sided figure is by far the 
most convenient of these three shapes, because its corners are 
flatter, and any round body placed in it has therefore more space, 
there being less room lost in the corners. Likewise, this figure is 
the strongest of the three; any pressure either from without or 
trom within will hurt it less, as it has something of the strength of 
anarch. A round figure would be still stronger, but then room 
would be lost between the circles, whereas none at all is lost with 
the six-sided figure. Now, it is a most remarkable fact, that bees 
build their cells exactly in this shape, and thereby save both room 
and materials beyond what they could save if they built in any 
other shape whatever. They build in the very best possible shape 
for their purpose, which is to save all the room and all the wax 
they can. So far as to the shape of the walls of each cell; but the 
root and floor, or top and bottom, are built on equally true princi- 
ples. It is proved by mathematicians, that to give the greatest 
strength and save the most room, the roof and floor must be made 
of three square planes meeting in a point; and they have farther 
proved by a demonstration belonging to the highest parts of alge- 
bra, that there is one particular angle or inclination of those planes 
to each other where they meet, which makes a greater saving of 
materials and of work than any other inclmation whatever could 
possibly do. Now, the bees actually make the tops and bottoms 
of their cells of three planes meeting in a point, and the inclination 
or angle at which they meet is precisely the one found out by the 
niathematicians to be the best possible for saving wax and work. 
Who would dream for an instant of the bee knowing the highest 
branches of mathematics—the fruits of Newton’s most wonderful 
discovery—a result, too, of which he was himself ignorant, one of his 
most celebrated followers having found it out? This little insect 
works with a truth and correctness which are quite perfect, and 
according to the principles at which man has only arrived, after 
ages of slow improvement in the most difficult branch of the most 
difficult science. But the mighty and all wise Creator, who made 
the insect and the philosopher, bestowing reason on the latter, and 
giving the former to work without it—to Him all truths are known 
from all eternity, with an intuition that mocks even the conceptions 
of the sages of human kind. 

It may be recollected, that when the air is exhausted or sucked 
out of any vessel, there is no longer the force necessary to resist 
the pressure of the air on the outside ; and the sides of the vessel 
are therefore pressed inward with violence: a flat glass would thus 
be broken, unless it were very thick; a round one, having the 
strength of an arch, would resist better ; but any soft substance, as 
leather or skin, would be crushed or squeezed together at once. 

If the air was only sucked out slowly, the squeezing would be gra- 
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dual, or, if it were only half sucked out, the skin would only be partly 
squeezed together. This ts the very process by which bees reach 
the fine dust and juices of hollow flowers, like the honeysuckle, 
and some kinds of long fox-glove, which are too narrow for them 
to enter. They fill up the mouth of the flower with their bodies, 
and suck out the air, or at least a large part of it; this makes the 
soft sides of the flower close, and squeezes the dust and juice 
toward the insect as well as a hand could do, if applied to the 
outside. 

We may remember this pressure or weight of the atmosphere as 
shown by the barometer, the sucking pump and the air pump. Its 
weight is near 15 pounds on every square inch, so that if we could 
entirely squeeze out the air between our two hands, they would 
cling together with a force equal to the pressure of double this 
weight, because the air would press upon both hands; and if we 
could contrive to suck or squeeze out the air between one hand 
and the wall, the hand would stick fast to the wall, being pressed * 
on it with the weight of above two hundred weight, that is, near 
15 pounds on every square inch of the hand. Now, by a late most 
curious discovery of Sir Everard Home, the distinguished anatomist, 
it is found that this is the very process by which. flies and other 
insects of a similar description are enabled to walk up perpendicu- 
lar surfaces, however smooth, as the sides of walls and panes of 
glass in windows, and to walk as easily along the ceiling of a room 
with their bodies downward and their feet over head. Their feet, 
when examined by a microscope, are found to have flat skins or 
flaps, like the feet of web-footed animals, as ducks and geese ; and 
they have toward the back part or heel, but inside the skin or flap, 
two very small toes so connected with the flap as to draw it close 
down upon the glass or wall the fly walks on, and to squeeze out 
the air completely, so that there is a vacuum made between the 
foot and the glass or wall. The consequence of this is, that the 
air presses the foot on the wall with a very considerable force com- 
pared to the weight of the fly; for if its feet are to its body in the 
same proportion as ours are to our bodies, since we could support 
by a single hand on the ceiling of the room (provided it made a 
vacuum) more than our whole weight, namely, a weight of fifteen 
stone, the fly can easily move on four feet in the same manner by 
help of the vacuum made under its feet. It has likewise been found 
that some of the larger sea animals are by the same construction, 
only upon a greater scale, enabled to climb the perpendicular and 
smooth surfaces of the ice hills among which they live. Some 
kinds of lizard have the same power of climbing, and of creeping 
with their bodies downward along the ceiling of a room; and the 
means by which they are enabled to do so are the same. In the 
large feet of these animals, the contrivance is easily observed, of the 
two toes or tightners, by which the skin of the foot is pinned down, 
and the air excluded in the act of walking or climbing ;~but it is the 
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very same, only upon a larger scale, with the mechanism of a fly’s 
or a butterfly’s foot ; and both operations, the climbing of the sea- 
horse on the ice, and the creeping of the fly on the window or the 
ceiling, are performed exactly by the same power, the weight of the 
atmosphere, which causes the quicksilver to stand in the weather 
glass, the wind to whistle through a key hole, and the piston to 
descend in a steam engine. 

Although philosophers are not agreed as to the peculiar actions 
which light exerts upon vegetation, and there is even some doubt 
respecting the decomposition of air and water during that process, 
one thing is undeniable, the necessity of light to the growth and 
health of plants; and accordingly they are for the most part so 
formed as to receive it at all times when it shines on them. Their 
cups, and the little assemblages of their leaves before they sprout, 
are found to be more or less affected by the light, so as to open and 
receive it. In several kinds of plants this is more evident than in 
others ; their flowers close entirely at night, and open in the day. 
. Some constantly turn round toward the light, following the sun, as 
it were, while he makes or seems to make his revolution, so that 
they receive the greatest quantity possible of his rays. Thus clover 
in a field follows the apparent course of the sun. But all leaves of 

lants turn to the sun, place them how you will, light being essen- 
tial to their thriving. 

The lightness of inflammable gas is well known. When blad- 
ders, of any size, are filled with it, they rise upward, and float in 
the air. . Now, it is a most curious fact, ascertamed by Mr. Knight, 
that the fine dust, by means of which plants are impregnated one 
from another, is composed of very small globules, filled with this 
gas—in a word, of small air balloons. These globules thus float 
from the male plant through the air, and striking against the females, 
are detained by a glue prepared on purpose to stop them, which no 
sooner moistens the globules than they explode, and their substance 
remains, the gas flying off which enabled them to float. A pro- 
vision of a very simple kind is also, in some cases, made to prevent 
the male and female blossoms of the same plant from breeding 
together, this being found to hurt the breed of vegetables, just as 
breeding in and in does the breed of animals. _It is contrived that 
the dust shall be shed by the male blossom before the female is 
ready to be affected by it, so that the impregnation must be per- 
formed by the dust of some other plant, and in this way the breed 
be crossed. The light gas with which the globules are filled is 
most essential to this operation, as it conveys them to great dis- 
tances. A plantation of yew trees has been known, in this way, 
to impregnate another several hundred yards off. 

The contrivance by which some creeper plants are enabled to 
climb walls, and fix themselves, deserves attention. The Virginia 
ereeper has a small tendril, ending in a claw, each toe of which has 
a knob, thickly set with extremely small bristles; they grow into 
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the invisible pores of the wall, and swelling stick there as long as 
the plant grows, and prevent the branch from falling; but when 
the plant dies, they become thin again, and drop out, so that the 
branch falls down. The Vanilla plant of the West Indies climbs 
round trees likewise by means of tendrils; but when it has fixed 
itself, the tendrils drop off, and leaves are formed. 

It is found by chemical experiments, that the juice which is in 
the stomachs of animals, (called the gastric juice, from a Greek 
word signifying the belly,) has very peculiar properties. Though 
it is for the most part a tasteless, clear, and seemingly a very sim- 
ple liquor, it nevertheless possesses extraordinary powers of dissolv- 
ing substances which it touches or mixes with; and it varies in 
different classes of animals. In one particular it is the same in all 
animals : it will not attack living matter, but only dead; the con- 
sequence of which is, that its powers of eating away and dissolving 
are perfectly safe to the animals themselves, in whose stomachs it 
remains without ever hurting them. This juice differs in different 
animals according to the food on which they subsist : thus, in birds 
of prey, as kites, hawks, owls, it only acts upon animal matter, and 
does not dissolve vegetables. In other birds, and in all animals 
feeding on grass, as oxen, sheep, hares, it dissolves vegetable mat- 
ter, as grass, but will not touch flesh of any kind. ‘This has been 
ascertained by making them swallow balls with meat in them, and 
several holes drilled through, to let the gastric juice reach the meat: 
no effect was produced upon it. We may farther observe, that 
there is a most curious and beautiful correspondence between this 
juice in the stomach of different animals and the other parts of their 
bodies, connected with the important operations of eating and 
digesting their food. The use of the juice is plainly to convert 
what they eat into a fluid, from which, by various other processes, 
all their parts, blood, bones, muscles, &c, are afterward formed. 
But the food is first of all to be obtained, and then prepared by 
bruising, for the action of the juice. Now birds of prey have in- 
struments, their claws and beak, for tearing and devouring their 
food, (that is animals of different kinds,) but those instruments are 
useless for picking up and crushing seeds: accordingly, they have 
a gastric juice which dissolves the animals they eat; while birds 
which have only a beak fit for pecking, drinking, and eating seeds, 
have a juice that dissolves seeds, and not flesh. Nay more, it is 
found that the seeds must be bruised before the juice will dissolve 
them: this you find by trying the experiment in a vessel with the 
Juice ; and accordingly the birds have a gizzard, and animals which 
graze have flat teeth, which grind and bruise their food before the 
gastric juice is to act upon it. 

We have seen how wonderfully the bee works, according to rules 
discovered by man thousands of years after the insect had followed 
them with perfect accuracy. The same little animal seems to be 
acquainted with principles of which we are still ignorant. We can, 
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by crossing, vary the forms of cattle with astonishing nicety ; but 
we have no means of altering the nature of an animal once born, 
by means of treatment and feeding. This power, however, is 
undeniably possessed by the bees. When the queen bee is lost, by 
death or otherwise, they choose a grub from among those which 
are born for workers ; they make three cells into one, and placing 
the grub there, they build a tube round it; they afterward build 
another ceil of a pyramidal form, into which the grub grows: they 
feed it with peculiar food, and tend it with extreme care. It be- 
comes, when transformed from the worm to the fly, not a worker, 
but a queen bee. 

These singular insects resemble our own species, in one of our 
worst propensities, the disposition to war; but their attention to 
their sovereign is equally extraordinary, though of a somewhat 
capricious kind. In a few hours after their queen is lost, the whole 
hive is in a state of confusion. A singular humming is heard, and 
the bees are seen moving all over the surface of the combs with 
great rapidity. ‘The news spread quickly, and when the queen is 
restored, quiet immediately succeeds. But if another queen is put 
upon them, they instantly discover the trick, and, surrounding her, 
they either suffocate or starve her to death. This happens if the 
false queensis introduced within a few hours after the first is lost or 
removed ; but if twenty-four hours have elapsed, they will receive 
any queen, and obey her. 

The labours and the policy of the ants are, when closely examin- 
ed, still more wonderful, perhaps, than those of the bee. Their 
nest is a city consisting of dwelling places, halls, streets, and squares, 
into which the streets open. The food they principally like is the 
honey which comes from another insect found in their neighbour- 
hood, and which they, generally speaking, bring home from day to 
day as they want it. Later discoveries have shown that they do 
not eat grain, but live almost entirely on animal food and this honey. 
Some kinds of ant have the foresight to bring home the insects on 
whose honey they feed, and keep them in particular cells, where 
they guard them to prevent their escaping, and feed them with 
proper vegetable matter which they do not eat themselves. Nay, 
they obtain the eggs of those insects, and superintend their hatch- 
ing, and then rear the young insect until he becomes capable of 
supplying the desired honey. They sometimes remove them to the 
strongest parts of their nest, where there are cells apparently forti-" 
fied for protecting them from invasion. In those cells the insects 
are kept to supply the wants of the whole ants which compose the 
population of the city. It is a most singular circumstance in the 
economy of nature, that the degree of cold at which the ant be- 
comes torpid is also that at which this insect falls into the same 
state. It is considerably below the freezing point; so that they 
require food the greater part of the winter, and if the insects on 
which they. depend for food were not kept alive during the cold in 
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which the ants can move about, the latter would be without the 
means of subsistence. 7 

How trifling soever this little animal may appear in our climate, 
there are few more formidable creatures than the ant of some 
tropical countries. A traveller who lately filled a high station in 
the French government, Mr. Malouet, has described one of their 
cities, and, were not the account confirmed by various testimonies, 
it might seem exaggerated. He observed at a great distance what 
seemed a lofty structure, and was informed by his guide that it 
consisted of an ant hill, which could not be approached without 
danger of being devoured. Its height was from 15 to 20 feet, and: 
its base 30 or 40 feet square. Its sides inclined like the lower part 
of a pyramid, the point being cut off. He was informed that it 
became necessary to destroy these nests, by raising a sufficient 
force to dig a trench all round, and fill it with faggots, which were 
afterward set on fire; and then battering with cannon from a dis- 
tance, to drive the insects out and make them run into the flames. 
This was in South America; and African travellers have met with 
them in the same formidable numbers and strength. 

_ The older writers of books upon the habits of some animals 
abound with stories which may be of doubtful credit. But the facts 
now stated respecting the ant and bee, may be relied on as authen- 
tic. They are the result of very late observations, and experiments 
made with great accuracy by several most worthy and intelligent 
men, and the greater part of them have the confirmation arising 
from more than one observer having assisted in the inquiries. The 
habits of beavers are equally well authenticated, and, being more 
easily observed, are vouched by a greater number of witnesses. 
These animals, as if to enable them to live and move either on land 
or water, have two web feet like those of ducks or water dogs, and 
two like those of land animals. When they wish to construct a 
dwelling place, or rather city, for it serves the whole body, they 
choose a level place with a stream running through it; they dam 
up the stream so as to make a pond, and perform the operation as 
skilfully as we could ourselves. They drive into the ground stakes 
of five or six feet long in rows, wattling each row with twigs, and 
puddling or filling the interstices with clay which they ram close 
in, so as to make the whole solid and water-tight. This dam is 
likewise shaped on the truest principles ;* for the upper side next 


* If the base is 12, and the top 3 feet thick, and the height 6 feet, the face must 
be the side of a right-angled triangle, whose height is 8 feet. This would be the 
exact proportion which there ought to be, upon mathematical principles, to give the 
greatest resistance possible to the water in its tendency to turn the dam round, pro- 
vided the materials of which it is made were lighter than water in the proportion of 
44 to 100. But the materials are probably more than twice as heavy as water, and 
the form of so flat a dike is taken, in all likelihood, in order to guard against a more 
imminent danger—that of the dam being carried away by being shoved forward. 
We cannot calculate what the roe, Sao are which give the greatest possible 
resistance to this tendency, without knowing the tenacity of the materials, as well 
as their specific gravity. It may very probably be found that the eonstruction is 
such as to secure the most completely against the two pressures at the same time. 
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the water slopes, and the side below is perpendicular ; the base of 
the dam is 10 or 12 feet thick : the top or narrow part two or three, 
and it is sometimes as long as 100 feet. The pond being thus 
formed and secured, they make their houses round the edge of it ; 
they are cells, with vaulted roofs, and upon piles: they are made 
of stones, earth, and sticks ; the walls are two feet thick, and plas- 
tered as neatly as if the trowel had been used. Sometimes they 
have two or three stories for retreating to in case of floods, and 
they always have two doors, one toward the water, and one toward 
the land. They keep their winter provisions in stores, and bring 
them out to use ; they make their beds of moss; they live on the 
bark of trees, gums, and crawfish. Each house holds from twenty 
to thirty, and there may be from ten to twenty-five houses in all. 
Some of their communities are therefore larger than others, but 
there are seldom fewer than two or three hundred inhabitants. In 
working they all bear their shares: some gnaw the trees and 
branches with their teeth to form stakes and beams; others roll 
the pieces to the water; others diving make holes with their teeth 
to place the piles in; others collect and carry stones and clay ; 
others beat and mix the mortar; and others carry it on their broad 
tails, and with these beat it and plaster it. Some superintend thé 
rest, and make signals by sharp strokes with the tail, which are 
carefully attended to; the beavers hastening to the place where 
they are wanted to work, or to repair any hole made by the water, 
or to defend themselves or make their escape, when attacked by 
an enemy. | 

The fitness of different animals, by their bodily structure, to the 
circumstances in which they are found, presents an endless subject 
of curious inquiry and pleasing contemplation. Thus, the camel 
which lives in sandy deserts has broad spreading hoofs to support 
him on the loose soil ; and an apparatus in his body by which water 
is kept for many days, to be used when no moisture can be had. 
As this would be useless in the neighbourhood of streams or wells, 
- and as it would be equally so in the desert, where no water is to be 
found, there can be no doubt that it is intended to assist in jour- 
neying across the sands from one watered spot to another. There 
is a singular and beautiful provision made in this animal’s foot, for 
enabling it to sustain the fatigues of journeys under the pressure of 
its great weight. ‘Beside the yielding of the bones and ligaments, 
or bindings, which gives elasticity to the foot of the deer and other 
animals, there is in the camel’s foot, between the horny sole and 
the bones, a cushion, like a ball, of soft matter, almost fluid, but in 
which there is a mass of threads extremely elastic, interwoven with 
the pulpy substance. The cushion thus easily changes its shape 
when pressed, yet it has such an elastic spring, that the bones of 
the foot press on it uninjured by the heavy body which they sup- 

port, and this huge animal steps as softly as a cat. 

Nor need we flee to the desert in order to witness an example of 
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skilful structure in the foot: the horse’s limbs display it strikingly. 
The bones of the foot are not placed directly under the weight ; if 
they were in an upright position, they would make a firm pillar, 
and every motion would cause a shock. They are placed slanting 
or oblique, and tied together by an elastic binding on their lower 
surfaces, so as to form springs as exact as those which we make of 
leather or steel for carriages. Then the flatness of the hoof which 
stretches out on each side, and the frog coming down in the middle 
between the quarters, adds greatly to the elasticity of the machine. 
Ignorant of this, ill-informed farriers nail the shce too far back, 
fixing the quarters, and causing permanent contraction—so that 
the contracted hoof loses its elasticity ; every step is a shock ; in- 
flammation and lameness ensue. 7 

The rein-deer inhabits a country covered with snow the greater 
part of the year. Observe how admirably its hoof is formed for 
going over that cold and light substance, without sinking in it, or 
being frozen. The under side is covered entirely with hair, of a 
warm and close texture ; and the hoof, altogether, is very broad, 
acting exactly like the snow shoes which men have constructed for 
giving them a larger space to stand on than their feet, and thus to 
avoid sinking. Moreover, the deer spreads the hoof as wide as 
possible when it touches the ground ; but, as this breadth would be 
inconvenient in the air, by occasioning a greater resistance while 
he is moving along, no sooner does he lift the hoof than the two 
parts into which it is cloven fall together, and so lessen the surface 
exposed to the air, just as we may recollect the birds doing with 
their bodies and wings. The shape and structure of the hoof is 
also well adapted to scrape away the snow, and enable the animal 
to get at the particular kind of moss (or lichen) on which he feeds. 
This plant, unlike others, is in its full growth during the winter 
season ; and the rein-deer, accordingly, thrives from its abundance, 
notwithstanding the unfavorable effects of extreme cold upon the 
animal system. 

There are some insects, of which the males have wings, and the 
females are grubs or worms. Of these, the glow-worm is the most 
remarkable : it is the female, and the male is a fly, which would be 
unable to find her out, creeping, as she does, in the dark lanes, but 
for the shining light which she gives, to attract him. 

There is a singular fish found in the Mediterranean, called the 
tautilus, from its skill in navigation. The back of its shell resem- 
bles the hulk of a ship; on this it throws itself, and spreads a thin 
membrane to serve for a sail, paddling itself on with its feet-as oars. 

The ostrich lays and hatches her eggs in the sands; her form 
being ill adapted to that process, she has a natural oven furnished 
by the sand, and the strong heat of the sun. The cuckoo is known to 
build no nest for herself, but to lay in the nests of other birds ; but 
late observations show that she does not lay indiscriminately in the 
nests of all birds; she only chooses the nests of those which have 
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bills of the same kind with herself, and therefore feed on the same 
kind of food. The duck, and other birds breeding in muddy places, 
have a peculiar formation of the bill: it is both made so as to act 
like a strainer, separating the finer, from the grosser parts of the 
liquid, and it is more furnished with nerves near the point than the 
bills of birds which feed on substances exposed to the light ; so that 
it serves better to wn in the dark stream for food, being more 
sensitive. The bill of the snipe is covered with a curious net work . 
of nerves for the same purpose; but a bird, (the toucan or egg- 
sucker,) which chiefly feeds on the eggs found in birds’ nests, and 
in countries where these are very deep and dark, has the most 
singular provision of this kind. Its bill is very broad and long ; 
when examined, it is completely covered with branches of nerves 
in all directions; so that, by groping in a deep and dark nest, it 
can fee] its way as accurately as the finest and most delicate finger 
could. Almost all kinds of birds build their nests of materials 
found where they inhabit, or use the nests of other birds; but the 
swallow of Java lives in rocky caverns on the sea, where there are 
no materials at all for the purpose of building. It is therefore so 
formed as to secrete in its body a kind of slime with which it makes 
a nest, much prized as a delicate food in eastern countries. 

Plants, in many remarkable instances, are provided for by 
equally wonderful and skilful contrivances. There is one, the musci- 
pula, fly-trap, or fly-catcher, which has small prickles in the inside of 
two leaves, or half leaves, jomed by a hinge; a juice or syrup is pro- 
vided on their inner surface, and acts as a bait to allure flies. There 
are several small spines or prickles standing upright in this syrup, 
and upon the only part of each leaf that is sensitive to the touch. 
When the fly therefore settles upon this part, its touching as it were 
the spring of the trap occasions the leaves to shut and kill and 
squeeze the insect ; so that its juices and the air arising from their 
rotting serve as food to the plant. 

In the West Indies, and other hot countries, where rain some- 
- times does not fall for a great length of time, a kind of plant called 
the wild-pine grows upon the branches of the trees, and also on the 
bark of the trunk. It has hollow or bag-like leaves so formed as 
to make little reservoirs of water, the rain falling into them through 
channels which close at the top when full, to prevent it from evapo- 
rating. The seed of this useful plant has small floating threads, by 
which, when carried through the air, it catches any tree in thé 
way, and falls on it and grows. Wherever it takes root, though on 
the under side of a bough, it grows straight upwards, otherwise the 
leaves would not hold water. It holds in one leaf from a pint to a 
quart; and although it must be of great use to the trees it grows | 
on, to birds and other animals its use is even greater. Another 
tree, called the water-with, in Jamaica, has similar uses; it is like 
a vine in size and shape, but growing in very parched districts, is 
yet so full of clear sap or water, that on cutting a piece two or 
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three yards long, and merely holding it to the mouth, a plentiful 
draught is obtained. In the East there is a plant somewhat of the 
same kind, called the bejuco, which grows near other trees and twines 
round them, with its end hanging downwards, but so full of juice, 
that on cutting it, a plentiful stream of water spouts from it; and 
this, not only by its touching the tree so closely must refresh it, but 
is a supply to animals, and to the weary herdsman on the mountains. 








ADVANTAGES AND PLEASURES OF SCIENCE. 


[See the introduction to the preceding article.] 


AFTER the many instances or samples which have now been given 
of the nature and objects of natural science, we might proceed to 
a different field, and describe in the same way the other grand 
branch of human knowledge, that which teaches the properties or 
habits of mind—the intellectual faculties of man ; that is to say, the 
powers of his understanding, by which he perceives, imagines, 
remembers, and reasons ;—his moral faculties, that is to say, the 
feelings and passions which influence him ;—and, lastly, as a con- 
clusion or result drawn from the whole, his duties both toward him- 
self as an individual, and toward others as a member of society ; 
which last head opens to our view the whole doctrines of political 
science, including the nature of governments, of policy, and gene- 
rally of laws. But we shall abstain at present from entering at all 
upon this field, and shall now take up the subject, more particu- 
larly pointed at through the course of the preceding observations, 
and to illustrate which they have been framed, namely,—the use 
and importance of scientific studies. 

Man is composed of two parts, body and mind, connected indeed 
together, but wholly different from one another. The nature of 
the union—the part of our outward and visible frame in which it is 
peculiarly formed—or whether the soul be indeed connected with 
any particular portion of the body, so as to reside there—are points 
as yet wholly hid from our knowledge, and which are likely to 
remain for ever concealed. But this we know, as certainly as we 
can know any truth, that there is such a thing as the.mind; and 
that we have at the least as good proof of its existence, independ- 
ent of the body, as we have of the existence of the body itself. 
Each has its uses, and each has its peculiar gratifications. The 
bounty of Providence has given us outward senses to be employed, 
and has furnished the means of gratifying them in various kinds, 
and in ample measure. As long as we only taste those pleasures 
according to the rules of prudence and of our duty, that is, in 
moderation for our own sakes, and in harmlessness toward our 
neighbours, we fulfil rather than thwart the purposes of our being. 
But the same bountiful Providence has endowed us with the higher 
nature also—with understandings as well as with senses—with 
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faculties that are of a more exalted nature, and admit of more 
refined enjoyments, than any the bodily frame can bestow; and 
by pursuing such gratifications rather than those of mere sense, 
we fulfil the highest ends of our creation, and obtain both a present 
and a future reward. These things are often said, but they are 
not therefore the less true, or the less worthy of deep attention. 
Let us mark their practical application to the occupations and en- 
joyments of all branches of society, beginning with those who form 
the great bulk of every community, the working classes, by what 
names soever their vocations may be called—professions, arts, 
trades, handicrafts, or common labour. 

The first object of every man who has to depend upon his own 
exertions must needs be to provide for his daily wants. This is a 
high and important office ; it deserves his utmost attention ; it in- 
cludes some of his most important duties, both to himself, his kin- 
dred, and his country ; and although in performing this office he is 
only influenced by his own interest, or by his necessities, yet it is 
one which renders him truly the best benefactor of the community 
to which he belongs. All other pursuits must give way to this; the 
hours which he gives to learning must be after he has done his 
work ; his independence, without which he is not worthy to be 
called a man, requires first of all that he should have ensured for 
himself, and those dependent on him, a comfortable subsistence 
before he can have a right to taste any indulgence, either of his 
senses or of his mind; and the more he learns—the greater pro- 
gress he makes in the sciences—the more will he value that inde- 
pendence, and the more will he prize the industry, the habits of 
regular labour, whereby he is enabled to secure so prime a blessing. 

In one view, it is true, the progress which he makes in science 
may help his ordinary exertions, the main business of every man’s 
life. There is hardly any trade or occupation in which useful 
lessons may not be learnt-by studying one science or another. The 
necessity of science to the more liberal professions is self-evident ; 


_ little less manifest is the use to their members of extending their 


knowledge beyond the branches of study, with which their several 
pursuits are more peculiarly conversant. But the other departments 
of industry derive hardly less benefit from the same source. To 
how many kinds of workmen must a knowledge of mechanical 
philosophy prove: useful! To how many others does chemistry 
prove almost necessary! Every one must with a glance perceive 
that to engineers, watch-makers, instrument-makers, bleachers, 
and dyers, those sciences are most useful, if not necessary. But 
carpenters and masons are surely likely to do their work better for 
knowing howto measure, which practical mathematics teaches them, 
and how to estimate the strength of timber, of walls, and of arches, 
which they learn from practical mechanics ; and they who work in 
various metals are certain to be the more skilful in their trades for 
knowing the nature of those substances, and their relations to both 
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heat and other metals, and to the airs and liquids they come in 
contact with. Nay, the farm servant, or day labourer, whether in 
his master’s employ, or tending the concerns of his own cottage, 
must derive great practical benefit,—must be both a better servant, 
and a more thrifty, and therefore comfortable, cottager, for know- 
ing something of the nature of soils and manures, which chemistry 
teaches, and something of the habits of animals, and the qualities 
and growth of plants, which he learns from natural history and 
chemistry together. In truth, though a man be neither mechanic 
nor peasant, but only one having a pot to boil, he is sure to learn 
from science lessons which will enable him to cook his morsel bet- 
ter, save his fuel, and both vary his dish and improve it. The art 
of good and cheap cookery is intimately connected with the prin- 
ciples of chemical philosophy, and has received much, and will yet 
receive more, improvement from their application. Nor is it 
enough to say, that philosophers may discover all that is wanted, 
and may invent practical methods, which it is sufficient for the 
working man to learn by rote without knowing the principles. He 
never will work so well if he is ignorant of the principles ; and for 
a plain reason :—if he only learn his lesson by rote, the least change 
of circumstances puts him out. Be the method ever so general, 
cases will always arise in which it must be varied im order to apply ; 
and if the workman only knows the rule without knowing the rea- 
son, he must be at fault the moment he is required to make any 
new application of it. This, then, is the first use of learning the 
principles of science: it makes men more skilful, expert, and use- 
ful in the particular kinds of work by which they are to earn their 
bread, and by which they are to make it go far and taste well when 
earned. 

But another use of such knowledge to handicraftsmen and com- 
mon labourers is equally obvious: it gives every man a chance, 
according to his natural talents, of becoming an improver of the 
art he works at, and even a discoverer in the sciences connected 
with it. He is daily handling the tools and materials with which 
new experiments are to be made ; and daily witnessing the opera- 
tions of nature, whether in the motions and pressures of bodies, or 
in their chemical actions on each other. All opportunities of 
making experiments must be unimproved, all appearances must 
pass unobserved, if he has no knowledge of the principles; but 
with this knowledge he is more likely than another person to strike 
out something new which may be useful in art, or curious or inte- 
resting in science. Very few great discoveries have been made by 
chance and by ignorant persons—much fewer than is generally 
supposed. It is commonly told of the steam engine that an idle 
boy being employed to stop and open a valve, saw that he could 
save himself the trouble of attending and watching it, by fixing a 
plug upon a part of the machine which came to the place at the 
proper times, in consequence of i; general movement. This is 
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possible no doubt ; though nothing very certain is known re- 
specting the origin of the story; but improvements of any 
value are very seldom indeed so easily found out, and hardly 
another instance can be named of important discoveries so 
purely accidental. They are generally made by persons of 
competent knowledge, and who are in search of them. The 
improvements of the steam engine by Watt, resulted from 
the most learned investigation of mathematical, mechanical, 
and chemical truths. Arkwright devoted many years, five at 
the least, to his invention of spinning jennies, and he was a 
man perfectly conversant in every thing that relates to the 
construction of machinery: he had minutely examined it, and 
knew the effects of each part, though he had not received any 
thing like a scientific education. If he had, we should in all 
probability have been indebted to him for scientific discoveries 
as well as practical improvements. The most beautiful and 
useful invention of late times, the safety lamp, was the reward 
of a series of philosophical experiments made by one tho- 
roughly skilled in every branch of chemical science. The 
new process of refining sugar, by which more money has 
been made in a shorter time, and with less risk and trouble, 
than was ever perhaps gained from an invention, was dis- 
covered by a most accomplished chemist,* and was the fruit 
of a long course of experiments, in the progress of which, 
known philosophical principles were constantly applied, and 
one or two new principles ascertained. But in so far as 
chance has any thieg to do with discovery, surely it is worth 
the while of those who are constantly working in particular 
employments to obtain the knowledge required, because their 
chances are greater than other people’s of so applying that 
knowledge as to_hit upon new and useful ideas: they are 
always in the way of perceiving what is wanting, or what is 
- amiss in the old methods ; and they have a better chance of 
making the improvements. Inaword, to use a common ex- 
pression, they are in the way of good luck ; and if they possess 
the requisite information, they can take advantage of it when 
it comes to them. This, then, is the second great use of 
learning the sciences : it enables men to make improvements 
in the arts, and discoveries in philosophy, which may directly 
benefit themselves and mankind. 

Now, these are the practical advantages of learning ; but 
the third benefit is, when rightly considered, just as practical 
as the other two—the pleasure derived from mere knowledge, 
without any view to our own bodily enjoyments; and_ this 
applies to all classes, the idle as well as the industrious, if, in- 
deed, it be not peculiarly applicable to those who have the 


* Edward Howard, brother of the Duke of Norfolk. 
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inestimable blessing of time at their command. Every man 
is by nature endowed with the power of gaining knowledge, 
and the taste for it: the capacity to be pleased with it forms 
equally a part of the natural constitution of his mind. It is 
his own fault, or the fault of his education, if he derives no 
gratification from it. There is a satisfaction in knowing what 
others know—in not being more ignorant than those we live 
with: there is a satisfaction in knowing what others do not 
know—in being more informed than they are. But this is quite 
independent of the pure pleasure of knowledge—of gratifying 
a curiosity implanted in us by Providence, to lead us toward the 
better understanding of the universe in which our lot is cast, 
and the nature wherewithal we are clothed. That every man 
is capable of being delighted with extending his information 
upon matters of science will be evident from a few plain con- 
siderations. 

Reflect how many parts of the reading, even of persons 
ignorant of all sciences, refer to matters wholly unconnected 
with any interest or advantage to be derived from the know- 
ledge acquired. Every one is amused with reading a story : 
a romance may please some, and a fairy tale may entertain 
others ; but no benefit beyond the amusement is derived from 
this source: the imagination is gratified; and we willingly 
spend a good deal of time and a little money in this gratifica- 
tion, rather than in rest after fatigue, or in any other bodily 
indulgence. So we read a newspaper, without any view to 
the advantage we are to gain from learning the news, but 
because it interests and amuses us to know what is passing. 
One object, no doubt, is to become acquainted with matters 
relating to the welfare of the country ; but we read the occur- 
rences which do little or not at all regard the public interests, 
and we take a pleasure in reading them. Accidents, adven- 
tures, anecdotes, crimes, and a variety of other things amuse 
us, independent of the information respecting public affairs, 
in which we feel interested as citizens of the state, or as 
members of a particular body. It is of little importance to 
inquire how and why these things excite our attention, and 
wherefore the reading about them is a pleasure: the fact is 
certain ; and it proves clearly that there is a positive enjoy- 
ment in knowing what we did not know before ; and this plea- 
sure is greatly increased when the information is such as ex- 
cites our surprise, wonder, or admiration. Most persons who 
take delight in reading tales of ghosts, which they know to be 
false, and feel all the while to be silly in the extreme, are 
merely gratified, or rather occupied with the strong emotions 
of horror excited by the momentary belief, for it can only last 
an instant. Such reading is a degrading waste of precious 
time, and has even a bad effect upon the feelings and the 
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judgment. But true stories of horrid crimes, as murders, and 
pitiable misfortunes, as shipwrecks, are not much more in- 
structive. It may be better to read these than to sit yawn- 
ing and idle—much better than to sit drinking or gaming, 
which, when carried to the least excess, are crimes in them- 
selves, and the fruitful parents of many more. But this is 
nearly as much as can be said for such vain and unprofitable 
reading. If it bea pleasure to gratify curiosity, to know what 
we were ignorant of, to have our feelings of wonder called 
forth, how pure a delight of this very kind does natural 
science hold out to its students? Recollect some of the 
extraordinary discoveries of mechanical philosophy. How 
wonderful are the laws that regulate the motions of fluids! Is 
there any thing in all the idle books of tales and horrors more 
truly astonishing than the fact, that a few pounds of water 
may, by mere pressure, without any machinery, by merely 
being placed in a particular way, produce an irresistible force ? 
What can be more strange, than that an ounce weight should 
balance hundreds of pounds, by the intervention of a few bars 
of thin-iron? Observe the extraordinary truths which optical 
science discloses. Can any thing surprise us more, than to 
find that the colour of white is a mixture of all others—that 
red, and blue, and green, and all the rest, merely by being 
blended in certain proportions, form what we had fancied 
rather to be no colour at all, than all colours together ? 
Chemistry is not behind in its wonders. That the diamond 
should be made of the same material with coal; that water 
should be chiefly composed of an inflammable substance ; that 
acids should be almost all formed of different kinds of air, and 
that one of those acids, whose strength can dissolve almost 
any of the metals, should be made of the self-same ingredients 
with the common air we breathe ; that salts should be of a 


- metallic nature and composed, in great part, of metals, fluid 


like quicksilver, but lighter than water, and which, without 
any heating, take fire upon being exposed to the air, and by 
burning, form the substance so abounding in saltpetre and in 
the ashes of burnt wood: these, surely, are things to excite 
the wonder of any reflecting mind—nay, of any one but little 
accustomed to reflect. And yet these are trifling when com- 
pared to the prodigies which astronomy opens to our view: 
the enormous masses of the heavenly bodies; their immense 
distances ; their countless numbers, and their motions, whose 
swiftness mocks the uttermost efforts of the imagination. 
Akin to this pleasure of contemplating new and extraordi- 
nary truths, is the gratification of a more learned curiosity, 
by tracing resemblances and relations between things, which, 
to common apprehension, seem widely different. Mathe- 
matical science to thinking minds affords this pleasure in a 
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high degree. It is agreeable to know that the three angles 
of every triangle, whatever be its size, howsoever its sides 
may be inclined to each other, are always of necessity, when 
taken together, the same in amount: that any regular kind of 
figure whatever, upon the one side of a right-angled triangle, 
is equal to the two figures of the same kind upon the two 
other sides, whatever be the size of the triangle: that the 
properties of an oval curve are extremely similar to those of 
a curve, which appears the least like it of any, consisting of 
two branches of infinite extent, with their backs turned to each 
other. To trace such unexpected resemblances is, indeed, 
the object of all philosophy ; and experimental science in par- 
ticular is occupied with such investigations, giving us general 
views, and enabling us to explain the appearances of nature, 
that is, to show how one appearance is connected with another. 
But we are now only considering the gratification derived from 
learning these things. It is surely a satisfaction, for instance, 
to know that the same thing, or motion, or whatever it is, 
which causes the sensation of heat, causes also fluidity, and 
expands bodies in all directions; that electricity, the light 
which is seen on the back of a cat when slightly rubbed on a 
frosty evening, is the very same matter with the lightning of 
the clouds ;—that plants breathe like ourselves, but differently 
by day and by night ;—that the air which burns in our lamps 
enables a balloon to mount, and causes the globules of the 
dust of plants to rise, float through the air, and continue their 
race ;—in a word, is the immediate cause of vegetation. 
Nothing can at first v'ew appear less like, or less likely to be 
caused by the same thing, than the processes of burning and 
of breathing,—the rust of metals and burning,—an acid and 
rust,—the influence of a plant on the air it grows in by night, 
and of an animal on the same air at any time, nay, and of a body 
burning in that air ; and yet all these are the same operation. 
It is an undeniable fact, that the very same thing which makes 
the fire burn, makes metals rust, forms acids, and causes 
plants and animals to breathe ; that these operations, so un- 
like to common eyes, when examined by the light of science, 
are the same,—the rusting of metals,—the formation of acids, 
—the burning of inflammable bodies,—the breathing of ani- 
mals,—and the growth of plants by night. To know thisisa 
positive gratification. Is it not pleasing to find the same 
substance in various situations extremely unlike each other ;— 
to meet with fixed air as the produce of burning,—of breath- 
ing,—and of vegetation ;—to find that it is the choak damp 
of mines,—the bad air in the grotto at Naples,—the cause of 
death in neglected brewers’ vats,—and of the brisk and acid 
flavour of Seltzer and other mineral springs? Nothing can 
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be less like than the working of a vast steam engine, and the 
crawling of a fly upon the window. We find that these two 
operations are performed by the same means, the weight of 
the atmosphere, and that a sea horse climbs the ice hills by 
no other power. Can any thing be more strange to contem- 
plate? Is there in all the fairy tales that ever were fancied 
any thing more calculated to arrest the attention and to 
occupy and to gratify the mind, than this most unexpected 
resemblance between things so unlike to the eyes of ordinary 
beholders? What more pleasing occupation than to see un- 
covered and bared before our eyes the very instrument and 
the process by which nature works? Then we raise our 
views to the structure of the heavens ; and are again gratified 
with tracing accurate but most unexpected resemblances. 
Is it not in the highest degree interesting to find, that the 
power which keeps this earth in its shape, and in its path, 
wheeling round the sun, extends over all the other worlds 
that compose the universe, and gives to each its proper place 
and motion ; that this same power keeps the moon in her path 
round our earth, and our earth in its path round the sun, and 
each planet in its path ; that the same power causes the tides 
upon our earth, and the peculiar form of the earth itself; and 
that, after all, it is the same power which makes a stone fall 
to the ground? To learn these things, and to reflect upon 
them, fills the mind, and produces certain as well as pure 
gratification. 

But if the knowledge of the doctrines unfolded by science 
is pleasing, so is the being able to trace the steps by which 
those doctrines are investigated, and their truth demonstrated : 
indeed you cannot be said in any sense of the word, to have 
Jearnt them, or to know them, if you have not so studied them 
as to perceive how they are proved. Without this you never 
can expect to remember them long, or to understand them 
accurately ; and that would of itself be reason enough for ex- 
amining closely the grounds they rest on. But there is the 
highest gratification of all, in being able to see distinctly those 
grounds, so as to be satisfied thaéa belief in the doctrines is 
well founded. Hence to follow a demonstration of a grand ma- 
thematical truth—to perceive how clearly and how inevitably 
one step succeeds another, and how the whole steps lead to 
the conclusion—to observe how certainly and unerringly the 
reasoning goes on from things perfectly self-evident, and by 
the smallest addition at each step, every one being as easily 
taken after the one before, as the first step of all was, and yet 
the result being something not only far from self-evident, but 
_ so general and strange, that you can hardly believe it to be 

true, and are only convinced of it by going over the whole rea- 
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soning—this operation of the understanding, to those who so 
exercise themselves, always affords the highest delight. The 
contemplation of experimental inquiries, and the examination 
of reasoning founded upon the facts which our experiments and 
observations disclose, is another fruitful source of enjoyment, 
and no other means can be devised for either imprinting the 
results upon our memory, or enabling us really to enjoy the 
whole pleasures of science. They who foundthe study of some 
branches dry and tedious at the first, have generally become 
more and more interested as they went on; each difficulty 
overcome gives an additional relish to the pursuit, and makes 
us feel, as it were, that we have by our work and labour esta- 
blished a right of property in the subject. Let any man pass 
an evening in listless idleness, or even in reading some silly 
tale, and compare the state of his mind when he goes to sleep 
or gets up next morning with its state some other day when 
he has passed a few hours in going through the proofs, by 
facts and reasoning, of some of the great doctrines in natural 
science, learning truths wholly new to him, and satisfying 
himself by careful examination of the grounds on which known 
truths rest, so as to be not only acquainted with the doctrines 
themselves, but able to show why he believes them, and to 
prove before others that they are true—he will find as great 
a difference as can exist in the same being; the difference 
between looking back upon time unprofitably wasted, and 
time spent in self-improvement: he will feel himself in the 
one case listless and dissatisfied, in the other comfortable and . 
happy ; in the one case if he do not appear to himself humbled, 
at least he will not have earned any claim to his own respect; 
in the other case, he will enjoy a proud consciousness of 
having, by his own exertions, become a wiser and therefore 
a more exalted creature. 

To pass our time in the study of the sciences, in learning 
what others have discovered, and in extending the bounds of 
human knowledge, has, in all ages, been reckoned the most 
dignified and happy of human occupations ; and the name of 
philosopher, or lover of wisdom, is given to those who lead 
such a life. But it is by no means necessary that a man 
should do nothing else than study known truths, and explore 
new, in order to earn this high title. Some of the greatest 
philosophers, in all ages, have been engaged in the pursuits of 
active life ; and an assiduous devotion of the bulk of our time 
to the work which our condition requires, is an important duty, 
and indicates the possession of practical wisdom. This, how- 
ever, does by no means hinder us from epplying the rest of 
our time, beside what nature requires for meals and rest, to 
the study of science; and he who, in whatever station his lot 
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may be cast, works his day’s work, and improves his mind in 
the evening, as well as he who placed above such necessity, 
prefers the refined and elevating pleasures of knowledge to 
the low gratification of the senses, richly deserves the name 
of a true philosopher. 

One of the most gratifying treats which science affords us is 
the knowledge of the extraordinary powers with which the 
human mind isendowed. No man, until he has studied philo- 
sophy, can have a just idea of the great things for which Provi- 
dence has fitted his understanding, the extraordinary dispro- 
portion which there is between his natural strength and the 
powers of his mind, and the force which he derives from those 
powers. When we survey the marvellous truths of astronomy, 
we are first of all lost in the feeling of immense space, and of 
the comparative insignificance of this globe and its inhabitants. 
But there soon arises a sense of gratification and of new won- 
der at perceiving how so insignificant a creature has been able 
to reach-such a knowledge of the unbounded system of the uni- 
verse—to penetrate, as it were, through all space, and become 
familiar with the laws of nature at distances so enormous as 
baffle our imagination—to be able to say, not merely that the 
sun has 329,630 times the quantity of matter which our globe 
has, Jupiter 3082, and Saturn 93; times; but that a pound of 
lead weighs at the sun 22 lbs. 15 ozs. 16 dwts. 8 grs. and 3 
of a grain; at Jupiter 2 Ibs. 1 oz. 19 dwts. 1 gr. 2; and at 
Saturn 1 Ib. 3 ozs. 8 dwts. 20 grs. + part of a grain; and what 
is far more wonderful, to discover the laws by which the 
whole of this vast system is held together and maintained 
through countless ages in perfect security and order. It is 
surely no mean reward of our labour to become acquainted 
with the prodigious genius of those who have almost exalted 
the nature of man above its destined sphere ; and, admitted to 
_a fellowship with those loftier minds, to know how it comes 
to pass that by universal consent they hold a station apart, 
rising over all the great teachers of mankind, and spoken of 
reverently, as if Newron and Laptace were not the names 
of mortal men. 

The highest of all our gratifications in the contemplations 
of science remains: we are raised by them to an understand- 
ing of the infinite wisdom and goodness which the Creator 
has displayed in all his works. Notastep can we take in any 
direction without perceiving the most extraordinary traces of 
design ; and the skill every where conspicuous is calculated 
in so vast a proportion of instances to promote the happiness 
of living creatures, and especially of ourselves, that we can 
feel no hesitation in concluding, that if we knew the whole 
scheme of Providence, every part would be in harmony with 
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a plan of absolute benevolence. Independently, however, of 
this most consoling inference, the delight is inexpressible of 
being able to follow, asit were, with our eyes, the marvellous 
works of the great Architect of nature, to trace the unbounded 
power and exquisite skill which are exhibited in the most mi- 
nute, as well as the mightiest parts of his system. The plea- 
sure derived from this study is unceasing, and.so various, that 
it never tires the appetite. But it is unlike the low gratifica- 
tions of sense in another respect: it elevates and refines our 
nature, while those hurt the health, debase the understanding, 
and corrupt the feelings ; it teaches us to look upon all earthly 
objects as insignificant, and below our notice, except the pur- 
sult of knowledge and the cultivation of virtue—that is to say, 
the strict performance of our duty in every relation of society ; 
and it gives a dignity and importance to the enjoyment of 
life, which the frivolous and the grovelling cannot even 
comprehend. 

[In the conclusion of Mr. Brougham, (now Lord Brougham 
and Vaux,) ‘that the pleasures of science go hand in hand with 
the solid benefits derived from it,’ and ‘ that they tend, unlike 
other gratifications, not only tomake our lives more agreeable, 
but better,’ weconcur. But that the pursuit of science alone, in 
its ordinary acceptation, is ‘the sure path of virtue as well as of 
happiness,’ we cannot agree. For, after all, though we may 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge, (or science,) yet, 
without the excellency of the knowledge,—the saving know- 
ledge,—of Christ Jesus our Lord, we are but ‘as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal.’ This, indeed, we deem the es- 
sential glory and safeguard of all true science; and, without 
this, all other ‘ profiteth us nothing.’] 
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The Works of the Rev. Joun WEsteEy, A. M., sometime fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. First American Complete and 
Standard Edition, from the latest London Edition, with 
the last corrections of the Author: comprehending also nu- 
merous: translations, notes, and an original preface, &c. 
By Joun Emory. Seven volumes octavo, pp. 5000. 


In our number for April last, we gave an account of the 
general contents of the London Complete and Standard Edi- 
tion of these Works, with the exception of the last volume, 
which had not then been received. It came to hand soon 
afterward, and a stereotype edition of the whole Works, from 
the Methodist Episcopal Press, has since been completed and 
published, within the time specified by the publishers in their 
Vor. III.—January, 1832. 5 
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Prospectus. The last volume of the London edition, respect- 
ing which information remains to be given, contains a short 
English Grammar ; a short French Grammar ; a short Latin 
Grammar ; a short Greek Grammar ; ashort Hebrew Gram- 
mar ; a Compendium of Logic ; the Doctrine of Absolute Pre- 
destination Stated and Asserted ; Letters to various Persons ; 
List of Works Revised and Abridged from various Authors ; 
List of Poetical Works published by the Rev. Messrs. John and 
Charles Wesley, with the Prefaces connected with them ; 
Musical Works published by the Rev. John Wesley, M. A. ; 
An Answer to Several Objections against ‘The Arminian 
Magazine ;’ Index to passages of Scripture Illustrated, and a 
general Index to the whole Works. All these are contained 
also in the last volume of the First Complete and Standard 
American Edition, now before us. 

. The publication of a stereotype edition of these Works, in 
America, we regard as an interesting event in our history, and 
as an occasion of congratulation to the friends of evangelical 
truth and of an elevated practical godliness, generally ; but 
especially so to those of the Wesleyan Methodist communion. 
It is not our purpose to enter here into any regular review of 
these Works, a task greatly beyond our leisure, as well as our 
ability to do any thing like justice to the subject,—but chiefly 
to furnish such extracts, with occasional remarks, as may 
serve to give those of our readers who have not had an op- | 
portunity to peruse the Works themselves, a general idea of 
their doctrinal divinity, and of the entertaining amusement as 
well as the solid instruction to be derived from them; of the 
lively, perspicuous, and popular style in which they are writ- 
ten ; and how this man of God, as he emphatically was, con- 
irived, in whatever he did, or said, or wrote, to keep the glory 
of God, in the salvation of man, still ever in view; and to 
make the lines of his whole life, in all his travels, in all his 
preaching, and in all his writings, to centre uniformly in this 
point. The extracts which we shall make at present, will 
exhibit first the leading doctrines contained in these Standard 
Works of Wesleyan Methodism; after which will follow others, 
amusing and entertaining, as wellas instructive. The sacred 
Scriptures are, indeed, our only acknowledged ultimate stand- 
ard, both of doctrine and of moral discipline. Yet, in the 
writings of Wesley we believe the best exposition and defence 
of these are to be found, of all uninspired human compo- 
sitions. In these extracts, however, it is intended ‘neither to 
present in detail all the doctrines of revelation which are 
believed by the Methodists, nor all those which they believe 
in common with Christians in general, nor those only which 
may be thought to be peculiar to themselves; but to state 
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those which have always had a special prominence among 
them, on account of the great importance which they deem 
them to have in the conversion of sinners, and the edification 
of believers. These doctrines, as they were frequent sub- 
jects of investigation in the early days of Methodism, either 
as having been misunderstood and opposed by other denomi- 
nations of Christians, or by individuals among themselves who 
differed in opinion, they consider as having been long ago 
sufficiently established.’ (Chronicles of Wesleyan Methodism.) 


On Original Sin.—‘ Original sin is the corruption of the nature of 
every man, whereby man is in his own nature inclined to evil, so that 
the flesh lusteth contrary to the Spirit. And this infection. of nature 
doth remain, even in them that are regenerated ; whereby the lust of 
the flesh, called in Greek gpovjye capxig, is not subject to the law of 
God. And although there is no condemnation for them that believe, 
yet this lust hath of itself the nature of sin.’ (Wesley’s Works, vol. i, 
p- 108.) The extent of the fall, the astonishing spread of original cor- 
ruption is such, that by nature, among the thousands and millions of 
‘the human race, there is none righteous, no not one. (Vol. ii, p. 
65.) The consequence of original sin was, that man incurred death of 
every kind, not only temporal, but also spiritual and eternal. By losing 
his original righteousness, he became not only mortal as to his body, 
but also spiritually dead, dead to God, dead in sin: void of that prin- 
ciple which St. Paul terms ‘the life of God.’ (Vol. v, p. 641.) 
‘By one,man’s disobedience, all men were constituted sinners ;’ ‘in 
Adam all died,’ spiritually died, lost the life and image of God: that 
fallen, sinful Adam then ‘ begat a son in his own likeness :’ nor was it 
possible he should beget him in any other ; for ‘ who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean?? 'That consequently we, as well as other men, 
‘were, by nature, dead in trespasses and sins, without hope, without 
God in the world,’ and therefore ‘children of wrath ;’ that every man 
may say, ‘I was shapen in wickedness, and in sin did my mother con- 
ceive me:’ that ‘there is no difference, in that all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God:’ of that glorious image of God, wherein man 
was originally created. And hence, when ‘the Lord looked down from 
heaven upon the children of men, he saw they were all gone out of the 
way, they were altogether become abominable, there was none right- 
eous, no, not one ;’ none that truly sought after God: just agreeable 
to this, is what is declared by the Holy Ghost: ‘God saw,’ when he 
looked down from heaven, ‘ that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth !’ so great, ‘ that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually.’ This is God’s account of man. (Vol. i, p. 392.) 

It remains then, that the only true and rational way of accounting 
for the general wickedness of mankind, in all ages and nations, is 
pointed out in these words. In Adam ail die. In and through their 
first parent, all his posterity died in a spiritual sense ; and they remain 
wholly ‘ dead in trespasses and sins,’ till the second Adam makes them 
alive. By this ‘one man_sin entered into the world and passed upon 
all men.’ And through the infection which they derive from him, all 
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men are and ever were by nature entirely ‘alienated from the life of 
God, without hope, without God in the world.’ (Vol. v, p. 537.) 

On General Redemption.—That Christ died for all men appears 
from the following testimonies of the Scriptures. First, the prophet 
Isaiah saith, ‘ Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows ; 
yet did we esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But 
he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities, 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with his stiipes we 
are healed. All we, like sheep, have gone astray ;.we have turned 
every one to his own way ; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 

of us all,’ Isaiah liii, 4-6. Thus Isaiah shows plainly, that the ini- 
quities of all those who went astray, were laid upon Christ. And to 
him the testimony of all the other prophets agrees: ‘ To him give all 
the prophets witness, that through his name whosoever believeth in 
him shall receive remission of sins,’ Acts x, 43. The same saith 
that great prophet John the Baptist, who ‘ came to bear witness of the 
light, that all men through it might believe,’ John i, '7. And again, 
‘ Behold,’ saith he, ‘the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world,’ verse 29. Thus have all the prophets with one consent testi- 
fied, that God ‘laid upon Christ the iniquities of all that were gone 
astray ;’ that he is, ‘the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world ;’ that ‘all men through him may believe ;’ and that ‘ through his . 
name whosoever believeth in him, shall receive remission of sins.’ 

Secondly, The angel of God testified the same thing, saying, ‘ Fear 
not ; for I bring you glad tidings of great joy, which shall be to all peo- 
ple,’ which were, that there was ‘born unto them a Saviour, even 
Christ the Lord,’ Luke ii, 10. By this also it appears, that Christ 
died for all men. For else it could not have been glad tidings of great 
joy, to all people; but rather sad tidings to all those for whom he 
died not. } 

Thirdly, We come now to the words of Christ himself, and therefore, 
if his testimony agrees with these, we must needs be convinced that 
they are true. Now he speaks thus, ‘ As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him, should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
For God sent not his Son to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved,’ John iii, 14, &c. Thus we see the 
words of Christ agree with the words of the prophets; therefore it must 
needs be owned that Christ died for all. 

Fourthly, And now we will hear what the Apostles say concerning 
this thing. ‘The love of Christ,’ saith the Apostle Paul, ‘ constraineth 
us, because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead ; 
and he died for all, that they which live should not henceforth live unte 
themselves, but unto him that died for them, and rose again,’ 2 Cor. 
v, 14, &c. And to Timothy he saith, ‘There is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who gave him- 
self a ransom for all, to be testified in due time,’ 1 Tim. ii, 5, 6. 
Again, he saith to Titus, ‘The grace of God, which bringeth salvation 
toall men hath appeared,’ Tit. ii, 11. And yet again to the He- 
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brews, ‘That he, by the grace of God, should taste death for every 
man,’ Heb. ii, 9. And to this agreeth St. John, witnessing, ‘ He is 
the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world,’ 1 John ii,3. And again, speaking of himself and 
the rest of the Apostles, he saith, ‘We have seen and do testify that 
the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world,’ 1 Johniv, 14. 
Thus we have the testimony of all the prophets, of the angel of God, 
of Christ himself, and of his holy Apostles, all agreeing together in one 
to prove, that Christ died for all mankind, 

Additional reasons to prove the same point.—Because there is not 
one scripture, from the beginning of Genesis to the end of Revelation, 
that denies it, either negatively, by saying that he did not die for all ; or 
affirmatively, by saying, that he died only for some. Because he himself 
commanded, that the Gospel should be preached to every creature.— 
Because he calleth all men every where to repent. Because those who 
perish are damned for not believing in the name of the only begotten Son 
of Giod, therefore he must have died for them. Else they would be 
- damned for not believing a lie. Because they which are damned might 
have been saved. For thus saith the word of God, ‘ They received 
not the love of the truth that they might be saved. Therefore God 
shall send them strong delusions, to believe a lie, that they all may be 
damned,’ 2 Thess. ii, 10. Because some ‘deny the Lord that bought 
them, and bring upon themselves swift destruction.’ But they could 
not deny the Lord that bought them, if he had not bought them at all. 

Absurdities that follow from the opinion, that Christ died only for the 
elect. If Christ died not for all, then unbelief is no sin in them that 
perish ; seeing there is not any thing for those men to believe unto sal- 
vation, for whom Christ died not. If Christ died not for all men, then 
it would be a sin in the greatest part of mankind to believe he died 
for them; seeing it would be to believe a lie. If Christ died not for 
those that are damned, then they are not damned for unbelief. Other- 
wise, you say, that they are damned for not believing alie. If Christ 
died not for all, then those who obey Christ, by going and preaching 
the Gospel to every creature, as glad tidings of grace and peace, of 
great joy to all people, do sin thereby, in that they go to most people 
with a lie in their mouth. If Christ died not for all men, then God is 
not in earnest in calling ‘ all men every where to repent ;’ for-what good 
could repentance do those, for whom Christ died not? If Christ died 
not for all, then why does he say, ‘He is not willing that any should 

erish?? Surely he is willing, yea resolved, that most men should 
perish; else he would have died for them also. How shall ‘ God judge 
the world by the man Christ Jesus,’ if Christ did not die for the world ? 
Or how shall he judge them according to the Gospel, when there was 
never any Gospel or mercy for them? 

. On Repentance.—Repentance, and fruits meet for repentance, go 
before faith. Repentance absolutely must go before faith: fruits meet 
for it, if there be opportunity. 

By repentance is meant conviction of sin, or self-knowledge: that 
our inmost nature is corrupt, and very far gone from original righteous- 
ness, whereby ‘the flesh lusteth’ always ‘ contrary to the Spirit,’ through 
that ‘carnal mind which is enmity against God,’ which ‘is not subject 
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to the law of God, neither indeed can be.’ That we are corrupt in 
every power, in every faculty of our soul ; that we are totally corrupted 
in every one of them, all the foundations being out of course. The 
eyes of our understanding are darkened, so that we cannot discern 
God, or the things of God. The clouds of ignorance and error rest 
upon us, and cover us with the shadow of death. We know nothing 
yet, as we ought to know, neither God, nor the world, nor ourselves. 
Our will is no longer the will of God, but is utterly perverse and dis- 
torted, averse from all good, from all which God loves, and prone to 
all evil, to every abomination which God hateth. Our affections are 
alienated from God, and scattered abroad over all the earth. All our 
passions, both our desires and aversions, our joys and sorrows, our 
hopes and fears, are out of frame, are either undue in their degree, or 
placed on undue objects. So that there is no soundness in our soul ; 
but ‘from the crown of the head, to the sole of the foot,’ (to use the 
strong expression of the prophet,) there are only ‘ wounds, and bruises, 
and putrifying sores.’ 

From this evil root springs unbelief, ever departing from the living 
God: saying, ‘Who is the Lord, that I should serve him? Tush! 
Thou God, carest not for it.” Hence independence, affecting to be like 
the Most High: hence pride in all its forms, teaching us to say, ‘I am 
rich, and increased in goods, and have need of nothing.’ From this 
evil fountain flow forth the bitter streams of vanity, thirst of praise ; 
ambition, covetousness ; the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life. From this arise anger, hatred, malice, revenge, envy, 
jealousy, evil surmisings: from this, all the foolish and hurtful lusts, that 
now ‘pierce us through with many sorrows,’ and, if not timely pre- 
vented, will at length ‘ drown our soul in everlasting perdition.’ 

On such branches as these can grow only such fruits as are bitter 
and evil continually. Of pride cometh contention, vain boasting, 
seeking and receiving praise of men, and so robbing God of that glory 
which he cannot give unto another. Of the lust of the flesh, come 
gluttony or drunkenness, luxury or sensuality: fornication, uncleanness, 
variously defiling the body, which was designed for a temple of the 
Holy Ghost: of unbelief, every evil word and work. Time would fail 
to reckon up all: all the idle words we have spoken, provoking the 
Most High, grieving the Holy One of Israel; all the evil works we 
have done, either wholly evil in themselves, or at least, not done to the 
glory of God. Our actual sins are more than we are able to express, 
more than the hairs of our head. Who can number the sands of the 
sea, or the drops of rain, or our iniquities ? 

To a lively conviction of our inward and outward sins, of our utter 
guiltiness and helplessness, must be added suitable affections : sorrow 
of heart, for having despised our own mercies, remorse, and self-con- 
demnation, having our mouth stopped, shame to lift up our eyes to 
heaven: fear of the wrath of God abiding on us, of his curse hanging 
over our head, and of the fiery indignation ready to devour those who 
forget God, and obey not our Lord Jesus Christ: earnest desire to escape 
from that indignation, to cease from evil, and learn to do well: for, 

Fruits meet for repentance are included in this grace: such are, for- 
giving our brother, Matt. vi, 14, 15, ceasing from evil, Luke iii, 4, 9, 
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&c, doing good, using the ordinances of God, Matt. vii, '7, and in 
general obeying him according to the measure of grace which-we have 
received, Matt. xxv, 29. (Vol. i, pp. 64, 66; vol. v, p. 35.) 

On Justification by Faith.—Justification is another word for 
pardon. It is the forgiveness of all our sins, and what is necessarily 
implied therein, our acceptance with God. The price whereby this 
hath been procured for us, (commonly termed the meritorious cause of 
our justification,) isthe blood and righteousness of Christ; or, to ex- 
press it a little more clearly, all that Christ hath done and suffered for 
us, till he ‘ poured out his soul for the transgressors.’ The immediate 
effects of justification are, the peace of God, a ‘ peace which passeth 
all understanding,’ and a ‘ rejoicing in hope of the glory of God, with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ 

And at the same time that we are justified, yea, in that very moment, 
sanctification begins. In that instant, we are ‘ born again, born from 
above, born of the Spirit.? This is a real as well as a relative change. 
Weare inwardly renewed by the power of God. We feel ‘the love of 
God shed abroad in our heart, by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto 
us,’ producing love to all mankind, and more especially to the children 
of God: expelling the love of the world, the love of pleasure, of ease, 
of honour, of money ; together with pride, anger, self-will, and every 
other evil temper ; in a word, changing the earthly, sensual, devilish 
mind, into ‘the mind which was in Christ Jesus.’ (Vol. i, p. 385.) 

Three things must go together in our justification : upon God’s part, 
his great mercy and grace ; upon Christ’s part, the satisfaction of God’s 
justice, by the offering of his body, and shedding his blood, and fulfil- 
ling the law of God perfectly; and upon our part, true and living faith 
in the merits of Jesus Christ. So that in our justification there is not 
only God’s mercy and grace, but his justice also. And so the grace 
of God does not shut out the righteousness of God in our justification, 
but only shuts gut the righteousness of man, that is, the righteousness 
of our works. 

And therefore St. Paul requires nothing on the part of man, but only 
a true and living faith. Yet this faith does not shut out repentance, 
hope, and love, which are joined with faith in every man that is justi- 
fied. But it shuts them out from the office of justifying. So that 
although they are all present together in him that is justified, yet they 
justify not altogether. Neither does faith shut out good works, neces- 
sarily to be done afterward. But we may not do them to this intent, 
to be justified by doing them. Our justification comes freely, of the 
mere mercy of God. For whereas all the world was not able to pay 
any part toward their ransom, it pleased him, without any of our de- 
serving, to prepare for us Christ’s body and blood, whereby our ransom 
might be paid, his law fulfilled, and his justice satisfied. Christ there- 
fore is now the righteousness of all them that truly believe in him. He 
for them paid the ransom by his death. He for them fulfilled the law 
in his life. So that now in him, and by him, every believer may be 
called a fulfiller of the law. ? 

But let it be observed, the true sense of those words, ‘ We are justi- 
fied by faith in Christ only,’ is not, that this our own act, to believe in 
Christ, or this our faith which is within us, justifies us, (for that were, 
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to account ourselves to be justified by some act of virtue that is within 
us :) but that although we have faith, hope, and love within us, and do 
ever so many good works, yet we must renounce the merit of all, of 
faith, hope, love, and all other virtues and good works, which we 
either have done, shall do, or can do, as far too weak to deserve our 
justification: for which therefore we must trust only in God’s mercy, 
and the merits of Christ. or it is he alone that taketh away our sins. 
To him alone are we to go for this; forsaking all our virtues, good 
words, thoughts, and works, and putting our trust in Christ only. 

In strictness, therefore, neither our faith nor our works justify us, 
i. e. deserve the remission of our sins. But God himself justifies us, 
of his own mercy through the merits of his Son only. Nevertheless, 
because by faith we embrace the promise of God’s mercy, and of the 
remission of our sins, therefore the Scripture says, That faith does 
justify, yea, faith without works. And it is all one to say, faith without 
works, and faith alone justifies us, therefore the ancient fathers from 
time to time speak thus: faith alone justifies us. And we receive 
faith through the only merits of Christ, and not through the merit of 
any virtue we have, or work we do: therefore in that respect we re- 
nounce, as it were again, faith, works, and all other virtues. For our 
corruption through original sin is so great, that all our faith, charity, 
words, and works, cannot merit or deserve any part of our justification 
for us. And therefore we thus speak, humbling ourselves before God, 
and giving Christ all the glory of our justification. 

But it should also be observed, what that faith is, whereby we are 
justified. Now that faith which brings not forth good works, is not a 
living faith, but a dead and devilish one.. For even the devils believe, 
‘that Christ was born of a virgin, that he wrought all kind of miracles, 
declaring himself to be very God, that for our sakes he died and rose 
again, and ascended into heaven, and at the end of the world shall come 
again, to judge the quick and the dead.’ This the devils believe, and 
so they believe all that is written in the Old and New Testament. 
And yet still, for all this faith, they are but devils. They remain still in 
their damnable estate, Jacking the true Christian faith. 

The true Christian faith is, not only to believe that the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the articles of our faith are true, but also to have a sure trust 
and confidence to be saved from everlasting damnation by Christ, 
whereof doth follow a loving heart to obey his commandments. And 
this faith neither any devil hath, nor any wicked man. No ungodly 
man hath or can have this sure trust and confidence in God, that by 
the merits of Christ his sins are forgiven, and he reconciled to the 
favor of God. (Vol. v, pp. 255-257.) 

Justifying faith then implies, not only a divine éAeyxog, (evidence or 
conviction) that God wasin Christ ‘reconciling the world unto himself,’ 
but a sure trust and confidence that Christ died for my sins, that he 
loved me and gave himself forme. And the momenta penitent sinner 
believes this, God pardons and absolves him. (Vol. v, p. 35.) 

On the Witness of the Spirit—What is the ‘ Witness or Testi- 
mony of God’s Spirit,’ which by St. Paul is said to be superadded to 
and conjoined with ‘the testimony of our own Spirit? Rom. viii, 16. 
How does he ‘bear witness with our spirit that we are the children of 
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God ?’—It is hard to find words in the language of men to explain ‘the 
deep things of God.’ Indeed, there are none that will adequately ex- 
press what the-children of God experience. But perhaps one might 
say, (desiring any, who are taught of God, to correct, to soften, or 
strengthen the expression,) the testimony of the Spirit, is an inward 
impression on the soul, whereby the Spirit of God directly ‘ witnesses 
to my spirit, that I am achild of God’ that Jesus Christ hath loved me, 
and given himself for me: and that all my sins are blotted out, and I, 
even I, am reconciled to God. 

That this ‘testimony of the Spirit of God’ must needs, in the very 
nature of things, be antecedent to the ‘testimony of our own spirit,’ 
may appear from this single consideration. We must be holy of heart, 
and holy in life, before we can be conscious that we are so; before we 
can have ‘the testimony of our spirit,’ that we are inwardly and out- 
wardly holy. But we must love God before we can be holy at all; this 
being the root of all holiness. Now we cannot love God, till we know 
he loves us. ‘We love him because he first loved us.? And we 
cannot know his pardoning love to us, till his Spirit witnesses it to our 
spirit. Since therefore this ‘ testimony of his Spirit? must precede the 
love of God and all holiness, of consequence it must precede our in- 
ward consciousness thereof, or, the ‘ testimony of our spirit’ concern- 
ing them. 

Then and not till then, when the Spirit of God beareth that witness 
to our spirit, ‘God hath loved thee, and given his own Son to be the 
propitiation for thy sins; the Son of God hath loved thee, and hath 
washed thee from thy sins in his blood :’ ‘ we love God, because he first 
loved us,’ and for his sake we love our brother also. And of this we 
cannot but be conscious to ourselves: ‘we know the things that are 
freely given to us of God.’ We know that we love God and keep his 
commandments. And ‘hereby also we know that we are of God.’ 
This is that testimony of our own spirit ; which so long as we continue 
to love God and keep his commandments, continues joined with the 
testimony of God’s Spirit, ‘ that we are the children of God.’ 

It is not to be understood by any means, by any thing which has 
been spoken concerning it, to exclude the operation of the Spirit of 
God; even from the ‘ testimony of our own spirit.’ In no wise. It is 
he that not only worketh in us every manner of thing that is good, but 
also shines upon his own work, and clearly shows what he has wrought. 
Accordingly, this is spoken of by St. Paul, as one great end of our re- 
ceiving the Spirit, ‘that we may know the things which are freely 
given to us of God :’ that he may strengthen the testimony of our con- 
science, touching our ‘simplicity and godly sincerity,’ and give us to 
discern in a fuller and stronger light, that we now do the things which 
please him. 

Should it be inquired; How does the Spirit of God ‘bear witness 
with our spirit, that we are the children of God,’ so as to exclude all 
doubt, ‘and evidence the reality of our sonship? The answer is clear, 
from what has been observed above. And first, as to the witness of our 
spirit. ‘The soul as intimately and evidently perceives, when it loves, 
delights, and rejoices in God, as when it loves and delights in any thing 
on earth. And it can no more doubt whether it loves, delights, and 
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rejoices or not, than whether it exists or not. If therefore this be just 
reasoning— 

He that now loves God, that delights and rejoices in him, with an 
humble joy, a holy delight, and an obedient love, is a child of God: 

But I thus love, ‘delight, and rejoice in God ; 

Therefore I ama child of God. 

Then a Christian can in no wise doubt of his being a child of God. 
Of the former proposition, he has as full an assurance as he has that the 
Scriptures are of God. And of his thus loving God, he has an inward 
proof, which is nothing short of self-evidence. Thus, ‘ the testimony 
of our own spirit,’ is with the most intimate conviction manifested to 
our hearts, in such a manner, as beyond all reasonable doubt, to evince 
the reality of our sonship. 

The manner how the divine testimony is manifested to the heart, we 
do not take in hand to explain. Such knowledge is too wonderful and 
excellent for us: we cannot attain unto it. The wind bloweth: we 
hear the sound thereof. But we cannot tell ‘how it cometh, or whither 
it goeth.? As no one knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of a 
man that is in him: so the manner of the things of God knoweth no one, 
save the Spirit of God. But the fact we know: namely, that the Spirit 
_ Of God does give a believer such a testimony of his adoption, that 

while it is present to the soul, he can no more doubt of the reality of 
his sonship, than he can doubt of the shining of the sun, while he stands 
in the full blaze of his beams. (Vol. i, pp. 93-97.) 

On Christian Perfection.—Christian perfection does not imply 
(as some men seem to have imagined) an exemption either from igno- 
rance, or mistake, or infirmities, or temptations. Indeed, it is only 
another term for holiness. ‘They are two names for the same thing. 
Thus, every one that is holy, is, in the Scripture sense, perfect. We 
may yet observe, that neither in this respect is there any absolute per- 
fection on earth. There is no perfection of degrees, as it is termed ; 
none which does not admit of a continual increase. So that how 
much soever any man has attained, or in how high a degree soever he 
is perfect, he has still need to-grow in grace, and daily to advance in 
the knowledge and love of God. (Vol. i, pp. 35-38.) But we fix this 
conclusion, in conformity to.the whole tenor of the New Testament, 
that a Christian is so far perfect as not to commit sin. ‘This is the 
glorious privilege of every Christian, yea, though he be but a babe in 
Christ. But it is only of those who are strong in the Lord, ‘ and have 
overcome the wicked one,’ or rather of those who ‘have ‘known him 
that is from the beginning,’ that it can be affirmed they are in such a 
sense perfect, as to be freed from evil thoughts, and evil tempers. 

First, from all evil or sinful thoughts. But here let it be observed, 
that thoughts concerning evil, are not always evil thoughts: that a 
thought concerning sin, and a sinful thought, are widely different. A 
- man, for instance, may think of a murder which another has committed, 
and yet this is no evil or sinful thought. So our blessed Lord him- 
self, doubtless, thought of, or understood the thing spoken by the devil, 
when he said, ‘ All this will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ship me.’ Yet had he no evil or sinful thought, nor indeed was capa- 
ble of having any. And even hence it follows, that neither have real 
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Christians. For ‘every one that is perfect is as his Master,’ Luke vi, 40. 
Therefore if he were free from evil or sinful thoughts, so are they likewise. 

And, indeed, whence should evil thoughts proceed, in the servant 
who is as his Master? ‘ Out of the heart of man [if at all] proceed 
evil thoughts,’ Mark vii, 21. If, therefore, his heart be no longer evil, 
then evil thoughts can no longer proceed out of it. If the tree were 
corrupt, so would be the fruit ; but the tree is good. The fruit, there- 
fore is good also, Matt. xii, 33. Our Lord himself bearing witness, 
‘ Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit. A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit, as a corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit,’ Matt. 
vii, 17, 18. 

The same happy privilege of real Christians, St. Paul asserts from 
his own experience. ‘The weapons of our warfare,’ saith he, ‘ are not 
carnal, but mighty, through God, to’the pulling down of strong holds, 
casting down imaginations,’ [or reasonings rather, for so the word 
Aoyidusuy signifies ; all the reasonings of prude and unbelief against the 
declarations, promises, or gifts of God;] ‘and every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God; and bringing into cap- 
tivity every thought to the obedience of Christ,’ 2 Cor. x, 4, &c. 

Secondly, from evil tempers. This is evident from the above men- 
tioned declaration of our Lord himself: ‘The disciple is not above his 
Master ; but every one that is perfect shall be as his Master.’ He had 
been delivering just before, some of the sublimest doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and some of the most grievous to flesh and blood. ‘I say unto 
you, Love your enemies, do good to them which hate you: and unto 
him that smiteth thee on the one cheek, offer also the other.’ Now 
these he well knew the world would not receive; and therefore imme- 
diately adds, ‘ Can the blind lead the blind? Will they not both fall 
into the ditch?’ As if he had said, ‘ Do not confer with flesh and blood 
touching these things, with men void of spiritual discernment, the eyes 
of whose understanding God hath not opened, lest they and you perish 
together.’ Inthe next verse he removes the two grand objections, 
with which these wise fools meet us at every turn, ‘ These things are 
too grievous to be borne,’ or, ‘They are too high to be attained :’ 
Saying, ‘The disciple is not above his Master :’ ‘therefore, if I have 
suffered, be content to tread in my steps. And doubt ye not then, but 
I will fulfil my word: ‘ For every one that is perfect, shall be as his 
Master.’ But his Master was free from all sinful tempers. So there- 
fore, is his disciple, even every real Christian. 

Thus doth Jesus ‘save his people from their sins ;? and not only 
from outward sins, but also from the sins of their hearts; from evil 
thoughts, and from evil tempers. ‘ True,’ say some, ‘ we shall thus be 
saved from our sins; but not till death, not in this world.’ But how 
are we to reconcile this with the express words of St. John? ‘ Herein 
is our love made perfect, that we may have boldness in the day of 
judgment, because as he is, so are we in this world.’ The Apostle 
here, beyond all contradiction, speaks of himself and other living Chris- 
tians, of whom (as though he had foreseen this very evasion, and set 
himself to overturn it from the foundation) he flatly affirms, that not 
only at, or after death, but tn this world, they are as their Master, 
1 John iv, 17. (Vol. i, pp. 365-367.) 
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But do those who are justified, gradually die to sin and grow in 
grace, till at, or perhaps a little before death, God perfects them in 
love? We believe this is the case of most, but not of all. God usually 
gives a considerable time for men to receive light, to grow in grace, to 
do and suffer his will before they are either justified or sanctified. But 
he does not invariably adhere to this. Sometimes he cuts short his 
work. He does the work of many years in a few weeks: perhaps in 
a week, a day, an hour. He justifies or sanctifies both those who have 
done or suffered nothing, and who have not had time for a gradual 
growth either in light or grace. ‘ And may he not do what he will with 
his own? Is thine eye evil because he is good?’ It need not therefore be 
affirmed over and over, and proved by forty texts of Scripture, either 
that most men are perfected in love at last, that there is a gradual 
work of God in the soul; or that, generally speaking, it is a long time, 
even many years before sin is destroyed. All this we know. But we 
know likewise, that God may with man’s good leave, cut short his work 
in whatever degree he pleases, and do the usual work of many years 
in a moment. He does so in many instances. And yet there is a 
gradual work, both before and after that moment. So that one may 
affirm, the work i is gradual, another, it is instantaneous, without any 
manner of contradiction. (Vol. vi, p. 517.) 

Can those who are perfect in love fall from this state? We are well 

assured they can. Matter of fact puts this beyond dispute. Formerly 
we thought one saved from sin could not fall. Now, we know the con- 
trary. We are surrounded with instances of those who lately expe- 
rienced all that we mean by perfection. They had both the fruit of 
the Spirit and the witness. But they have now lost both. Neither 
does any one stand, by virtue of any thing that is implied in the wature 
of the state. There i is no such height or strength of holiness as it is 
impossible to fall from. If there be any that cannot fall, this wholly 
depends on the promise and faithfulness of God. That those who fall 
from this state may recover it, we have many instances. Nay, it is an 
exceeding common thing for persons to lose it more than once before 
they are established therein. (Vol. v, p. 19.) 
_ How are we to wait for this change ? Not in careless indifference, 
or indolent inactivity ; but in vigorous, universal obedience, in a zeal- 
ous keeping of all the commandments, in watchfulness and painfulness, 
in denying ourselves, and taking up our cross daily; as well as in 
earnest prayer and fasting, and a close attendance on all the ordinances 
of God. And if any man dream of attaining it in any other way, (yea, 
or of keeping it when it is attained, when he has received it even in 
the largest measure,) he deceiveth his own soul. It is true we receive 
it by simple faith. But God does not, will not give that faith, unless 
we seek it with all diligence, in the way which he hath ordained. 
(Vol. vi, p. 505.) 

On the Perseverance of the Saints.—By the saints is ienbovehsind, 
those wha are holy or righteous, in the judgment of God himself: 
those who are endued with the faith that purifies the heart, that 
produces a good conscience : those who are grafted into the good olive 
tree, the spiritual, invisible church : those who are branches of the true 
vine, of whom Christ says, ‘I am the vine, ye are the branches :’ those 
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who so effectually know Christ, as by that knowledge to have escaped 
the pollutions of the world; those who see the light of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ, and who have been made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost, of the witness and fruits of the Spirit ; those who live 
by faith in the Son of God; those who are sanctified by the blood of 
the covenant : those to whom all, or any of these characters belong are 
intended by the term Saints. 

Can any of these fallaway? By falling away, is meant, not barely 
falling into sin. This it is granted, they may. But can they fall 
totally? Can any of these so fall from God, as to perish everlastingly ? 
(Vol. vi, p.81.) Arguments from experience alone will never deter- 
mine this point. They can only prove thus much, on the one hand, 
that our Lord is exceeding patient, that he is peculiarly unwilling any 
believer should perish; that he bears long, very long with all their follies, 
waiting to be gracious, and to heal their backslidings; and that he does 
actually bring back many lost sheep, who, to man’s apprehensions, 
were irrecoverable : but all this does not amount to a convincing proof, 
that no believer can or does fall from grace. So that this argument, 
from experience, will weigh little with those who believe the possibility 
of falling. : 

And it will weigh full as little with those who do not. For if you 
produce ever so many examples of those who were once strong in 
faith, and are now more abandoned than ever, they will evade it by 
saying, ‘ O, but they will be brought back ; they will not die in their 
sins.’ And if they do die in their sins, we come no nearer; we have 
not gained one point still. For it is easy to say, ‘ They were only hy- 
pocrites: they never had true faith.’ Therefore Scripture alone can 
determine this question. And Scripture does so fully determine it, 
that there needs only to set down a very few texts, with some short 
reflections upon them. (Vol. vi, p. 51.) 

First, ‘When the righteous turneth away from his righteousness, and 
committeth iniquity,—in his trespass that he hath trespassed, and in 
his sin that he hath sinned, in them shall he die,’ Ezekiel xviii, 24. 
That this is to be understood of eternal death, appears from the 26th 
verse: * When a righteous man turneth away from his righteousness, 
and committeth iniquity, and dieth in them [here is temporal death] for 
his iniquity that he hath done, he shall die:’ here is death eternal. 

Secondly, ‘War a good warfare, holding faith and a good conscience, 
which some having put away, concerning faith have made shipwreck,’ 
1 Tim. i, 18, 19. These men (such as Hymeneus and Alexander) had 
once the faith that purifies the heart, that produces a good conscience: 
this they once had, or they could not have put it away. They made 
shipwreck of the faith, which necessarily implies the total and final 
loss of it. For-a vessel once wrecked can never be recovered. 

Thirdly, ‘1 am the vine, yc are the branches. Ifaman abide not in 
me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; and men gather them, 
and cast them into the fire, and they are burned,’ John xv, 6. Here 
the persons spoken of, were in Christ, branches of the true vine: some 
of these branches abide not in Christ, but the Father taketh them 
away: they are cast forth, cast out from Christ and his church: they 
are not only cast forth but withered; consequently never grafted in 
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again; nay, they are not only cast forth and withered, but also cast 
into the fire: and they are burned. 

Fourthly, ‘ Holy Father, keep through thine own name those whom 
thou hast given me, that they may be one, as we are one,’ John xvii, 
11. Great stress has been laid upon this text: and it has been hence 
inferred, that all those whom the Father had given him (a phrase fre- 
quently occurring in this chapter) must infallibly persevere to the end. 
And yet in the very next verse, our Lord himself declares, that one of 
those whom the Father had given him, did not persevere unto the end, 
but perished everlastingly. His own words are, ‘Those that thou 
gavest me I have kept, and none of them is lost, but the son of per- 
dition,” verse 12. 

Fifthly, ‘It is impossible for those who were once enlightened, and 
have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost,—if they shall fall away, to renew them again to repentance ; 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him 
toan open shame,’ Heb. vi, 4,6. Must not every unprejudiced person 
see, the expressions here used are so strong and clear, that they can- 
not, without gross and palpable wresting, be understood of any but 
true believers? 

Sizxthly, ‘The just shall live by faith; but if any man draw back, 
my soul shall have no pleasure in him,’ Heb. x, 38. That is, I will 
utterly cast him off; and accordingly the drawing back here spoken 
of, is termed in the verse immediately following, drawing back unto 
perdition. But is the person supposed to draw back the same with 
him who is said to live by faith? To this it may be answered, can any 
man draw back from faith who never came to it?’ But had the text 
been fairly translated, there had been no pretence for this objection. 
For the original runs thus: 6 dixasg é& wicrews Snceros nou dv iwoersi- 
Anrou. If 6 dixosos, the just man that lives by faith [so the expression 
necessarily implies, there being no other nominative to the verb] draw 
back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him. But the Apostle adds, ‘We 
are not of them who draw back unto perdition.’ True, but this is so 
far from contradicting what has been observed before, that it mani- 
festly confirms it. It is a farther proof, that there are those who draw 
-back unto perdition, although the Apostle was not of that number. 

Seventhly, ‘If we sin wilfully, after we have received the know- 
ledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, but a cer- 
tain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation which shall 
devour the adversaries. He that despised Moses’s law died without 
mercy under two or. three witnesses. Of how much sorer punishment 
shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of 
God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was 
sanctified, an unholy thing,’ Heb. x, 26-29. It is undeniably plain— 
1. That the person mentioned here, was once sanctified by the blood 
of the covenant. 2. That he afterward, by known, wilful sin, trod 
under foot the Son of God: and, 3. That he hereby incurred a sorer 
punishment than death, namely, death everlasting. | 

The sum of all is this. Ifthe Scriptures are true, those who are 
holy or righteous in the judgment of God himself: those who are en- 
dued with the faith that purifies the heart, that produces a good con- 
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science : those who are grafted into the good olive tree, the spiritual, 
invisible church: those who are branches of the true vine, of whom 
Christ says, I am the vine, ye are the branches: those who so effectu- 
ally know Christ, as by that knowledge to have escaped the pollution 
of the world: those who see the light of the glory of God, in the face 
of Jesus Christ, and who have been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
of the witness and of the fruits of the Spirit: those who live by faith 
on the Son of God: those who are sanctified by the blood of the cove- 
nant; may nevertheless so fall from God, as to perish everlastingly. 
Therefore, ‘ Let him who standeth take heed lest he fall* (Vol. vi, p. 90.) 

The following extracts are from the Journal : and in order 
to show the great variety of the topics introduced, and to 
direct the reader’s attention to them with the greater facility, 
an place the subject of each at its commencement, in 
Italics. 

The Gospel preached to the poor.—‘ Tuesday, March 1, [1743.] I 
preached at two in Pelton, five miles south of Newcastle. A mul- 
titude of people were gathered together from all the neighbouring 
towns, and (which I rejoiced at much more) from all the neighbour- 
ing pits. In riding home, I observed a little village called Chowden, 
which they told me consisted of colliers only. I resolved to preach 
there as soon as possible ; for these are sinners, and need repentance.’ 
(Vol. iii, p. 280.) 

‘ Tuesday, 8.—In the afternoon I preached on a smooth part of the 
Fell (or Common) near Chowden. I found we were got into the very 
Kingswood of the north. ‘Twenty or thirty wild children ran round 
us, a8 Soon as we came, staring as in amaze. ‘They could not pro- 
perly be said to be either clothed or naked. One of the largest (a girl, 
about fifteen) had a piece of a ragged, dirty blanket, some way hung 
about her, and a kind of cap on her head, of the same cloth and colour. 
My heart was exceedingly enlarged toward them; and they looked as 
if they would have swallowed me up; especially while I was applying 
these words, ‘‘ Be it known unto you, men and brethren, that through 
this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.”’ (Jb. p. 281.) 

Instances such as the above are frequent throughout these 
Journals, and afford the most striking and amiable proofs of that 
religion of love, and conformity to the mind of Christ, which 
Mr. Wesley preached. Let those who asperse his memory go 
rather and imitate his example, and they will discover the 
true secret of the popularity of Methodism among the poor; 
and be much more likely, at the same time, to approve them- 
selves to our common Master. O, when the Lord of the vine- 
yard shall come to reckon with the labourers, who will then 
despise the lot of Wesley! And how soon, to all the present 
generation at least, will that time roll round! 

Following up the blow.—‘ Sunday, 13. I went in the morning in 
order to speak severally with the members of the society at Tanfield. 


* In this summary of Mr. Wesley’s leading doctrines, we have availed ourselves 
of the assistance of the Chronicles of Methodism, by Samuel Warren, LL. D, 
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From the terrible instances I met with here, (and indeed in all parts 
of England,) I am more and more convinced, that the devil himself 
desires nothing more than this, that the people of any place should be 
half awakened, and then left to themselves to fall asleep again. ‘There- 
fore I determine, by the grace of God, not to strike one stroke in any 
place where I cannot fol!ow the blow.’ (Jb. p. 282.) 

The colliers.—‘ Thursday, 17. As I was preaching at Pelton, one 
of the old colliers, not much accustomed to things of this kind, in the 
middle of the sermon, began shouting amain, for mere satisfaction 
and joy of heart. But their usual token of approbation (which some- 
what surprised me at first) was clapping me on the back.’ (J6-) 

Another sort of clergyman.— While I was speaking, a gentleman 
rode up very drunk; and after many unseemly and bitter words, la- 
boured much to ride over some of the people. I was surprised to hear 
he was a neighbouring clergyman. And this, too, is a man zealous 
for the Church! Ah poor Church, if it stood in need of such defend- 
ers! (Jb. p. 284.) 

Our high church friends would doubtless insist that this 
man was, nevertheless, a true successor of the Apostles, 
whilst, according to their Gospel, such men as Joseph Ben- 
son, Francis Asbury, Richard Whatcoat, (not to name the 
living,) and a long list of others that might be mentioned, 
raised up in the providence of God as the coadjutors of Mr. 
Wesley, in Europe and America, and who gave full proof of 
their ministry by all the qualifications, marks, and fruits, re- 
quired by the Bible,—the only test of ministerial validity whfch 
Protestants ought to admit,—had neither part nor lot in the 
matter! And why? Because, forsooth, they did not possess 
the magic device of a fabulous uninterrupted succession, which 
the Bible no where requires; which they who allege its neces- 
sity never did or can prove that they themselves possess; and 
which, if they did possess it, as to the essence of the ministry, 
is not worth a rush, since the Master has no where required 
it, and the channel through which it professes to have come 


‘is one which he can never have owned. Nay, the making of 


this circumstance an essential requisite to the ministry, we 
believe to be a wicked device of Satan (into which some good 
men may however have fallen) for the hinderance of the Gos- 
pel, by adding to the word what God never authorized, and 
making void his law through tradition. This antichristian doc- 
trine, which had its origin in the corruptions of Popery, we 
had hoped had pretty well been put to rest, except among 
those who believe, or pretend to believe, that a man, how- 
ever wicked, who happens to have the indelible character of 
that fabled succession, can turn a wafer into the very true 
and living God ! and a few others who claim a direct descent 
from that same line. Serious efforts, however, have been 
made of late by some individuals to revive it,—even in Ame- 
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rica. But the people, for whom the Gospel was especially 
designed, thank God, do not believe it; and as long as they 
continue to regard the Bible as the only rule, and the suffi- 
cient rule, both of faith and practice, they never will. Let 
others, then, waste their time if they will in disputing about 
the succession. We know our calling better, and have better 
work. In a subsequent passage Mr. Wesley gives another 
specimen of such high-churchmanship, as follows :— 


‘Saturday, 18, [June.] I received a full account of the terrible 
riots which had been in Staffordshire. I was not surprised at all: 
neither should I have wondered if, after the advices they had so often 
received from the pulpit, as well as from the episcopal chair, the zeal- 
ous high churchmen had rose, and cut all that were Methodists in 
pieces.’ (Jb. p. 286.) . 

Redeeming the time.—‘ Before I reached Kensington, I found my 
mare had lost a shoe. This gave me an opportunity of talking closely, 
for near half an hour, both to the smith and his servant. I mention 
these little circumstances, to show how easy it is to redeem every 
fragment of time, (if I may so speak,) when we feel any love to those 
souls for which Christ died.’ (Jb. p. 288.) 

A catholic spirit—‘ Thursday, 22, [Sept.] As we were riding 
through a village called Sticklepath, one stopped me in the street, 
and asked abruptly, “‘ Is not thy name John Wesley?” Immediately 
two or three more came up, and told me I must stop there. I did so; 
and before we had spoke many words, our souls took acquaintance 
with each other. I found they were called Quakers; but that hurt 
not me; seeing the love of God was in their hearts.’ (Jb. p. 294. 

Approving ourselves as the ministers of God, in much patience.—* By 
how gentle degrees does God prepare us for his will! ‘Two years ago 
a piece of brick grazed my shoulders. It was a year after that the 
stone struck me between the eyes. Last month I received one blow, 
and this evening two; one before we came into the town, and one 
after we were gone out; but both were as nothing: for though one 
man struck me on the breast with all his might, and the other on the 
mouth with such a force that the blood gushed out immediately, I felt 
no more pain from either of the blows, than if they had touched me 
with a. straw.’ (Ib. p. 298.) 

Venturing life rather than disappoint a congregation.—‘ Saturday, 
22, [Oct.] I rode from Nottingham to Epworth, and on Monday set 
out for Grimsby; but at Ferry we were at a full stop, the boatmen 
telling us we could not pass the Trent: it was as much as our lives 
were worth to put from shore before the storm abated. We waited 
an hour; but, being afraid it would do much hurt, if I should disap- 
point the congregation at Grimsby, I asked the men if they did not 
think it possible to get to the other shore: they said, they could not 
tell; but if we would venture our lives, they would venture theirs. 
So we put off, having six men, two women, and three horses, in the 
boat. Many stood looking after us on the river side, in the middle of 
which we were, when, in an instant, the side of the boat was under 
water, and the horses and men rolling one over another. We expected 
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the boat to sink every moment; but I did not doubt of being able to 
swim ashore. ‘The boatmen were amazed as well as the rest; but 
they quickly recovered and rowed for life. And soon after, our horses 
leaping overboard, lightened the boat, and we all came unhurt to land. 

They wondered what was the matter I did not rise, (for I lay along 
in the bottom of the boat,) and I wondered too, till, upon examination, 
I found that a large iron crow, which the boatmen sometimes used, 
was (none knew how) run through the string of my boot, which pin- 
ned me down that I could not stir; so that if the boat had sunk, I 
should have been safe enough from swimming any farther. The 
same day, and, as near as we could judge, the same hour, the boat in. 
which my brother was crossing the Severn, at the New Passage, was 
carried away by the wind, and in the utmost danger of splitting upon 
the rocks. But the same God, when all human hope was past, de- 
livered them as well as us.’ (Jb. pp. 299-300.) 

An attempt to burlesque Methodism on the-stage.—‘ Wednesday, 
Nov. 2. The following advertisement was published :— 


For the benefit of Mr. Este. 
By the Edinburgh Company of Comedians, on Friday, November 4, will be acted, a Comedy, called 
: THE CONSCIOUS LOVERS ; 
To which will be added, a Farce, called, 
TRICK UPON TRICK, OR METHODISM DISPLAYED, 


On Friday a vast multitude of spectators were assembled in the 
Moot Hall to see this. It was believed there could not be less than 
fifteen hundred people, some hundreds of whom sat on rows of seats 
built upon the stage. Soon after the comedians had begun the first 
act of the play, on a sudden all those seats fell down at once, the sup- 
porters of them breaking like a rotten stick. The people were thrown 
one upon another, about five foot forward, but not one of them hurt. 
After a short time, the rest of the spectators were quiet, and the 
actors went on. In the middle of the seeond act, all the shilling 
seats gave a crack, and sunk several inches down. A great noise 
and shrieking followed; and as many as could readily get to the door, 
went out and returned no more. Notwithstanding this, when the 
noise was over, the actors went on with the play. In the beginning 
of the third act the entire stage suddenly sunk about six inches: 
the players retired with great precipitation ; yet in a while they began 
again. At the latter end of the third act, all the sixpenny seats, 
without any kind of notice, fell to the ground. There was now a cry 
on every side; it being supposed that many were crushed in pieces : 
but, upon inquiry, not a single person (such was the mercy of God !) 
was either killed or dangerously hurt. Two or three hundred remain- 
ing still in the Hall, Mr. Este (who was to act the Methodist) came 
upon the stage and told them, for all this, he was resolved the farce 
should be acted. While he was speaking, the stage sunk six inches 
more; on which he ran back in the utmost confusion, and the people 
as fast as they could out of the door, none staying to look behind him. 
Which is most surprising,—that those players acted this farce the next 
week,—or that some hundreds of people came again to see it ?? (Ib. 
pp- 302, 303. 

Paying debts.—‘ Two years ago she [Mary Cheesebrook] catched 
a violent cold, which she neglected till it settled upon her lungs. I 
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knew nothing of her illness till it was past cure, she being then worn 
toa skeleton. Upon my mentioning her case to Mrs. —-—, she sent 
her half a guinea. Molly immediately sent for a poor man, a baker, 
of whom she had lately taken her bread. She owed him about ten 
shillings: but an earnest dispute arose between them; for the man 
would not take the money, saying, she wanted it more than he. But 
at length she prevailed, saying, she could not die in peace, if she owed 
any man any thing.’ (Jb. p. 410.) 

A singular idea of Methodism.—‘I was a little surprised at the 
-acuteness of a gentleman here, [Rathcormuck, in Ireland,} who, in 
conversation with Col. Barry, about late occurrences, said, he had 
heard, there was a people risen up that placed all religion in wearing 
long whiskers ; and seriously asked, whether these were not the same 
who were called Methodists.’ (fb. p. 453.) [June, 1749.] - 

New converts in the congregation.— From the whole, I cannot but 
observe two things: 1. What a blessing it is, when any who finds that 
peace, declares it openly before all the people, that we may break off 
and praise God. If this was always done, it would be good for many 
suuls. The first that found it on Sunday evening, spoke before all ; 
and we praised God. The moment she spoke, another, and then 
another, found peace 5 and each of them spoke aloud, and made the 
fire run through the whole congregation. I would observe, 2. The 
woman at Rahew had never before seen any one in the like trouble. 
Therefore she could not cry out because she had heard others do it ; 
but because she could not help it; because she felt the word of God 
‘‘sharper than a two-edged sword :” and, generally, the sharper the 
convictions are, the sooner they are over.’ (Jd. p. 461.) 

- The above passage is part of a letter addressed to Mr. 
Wesley by a preacher in Ireland. 


Controversy.—‘ Wednesday, 3, [ April, 1751.] I made an end of 
visiting the classes, miserably shattered by the sowers of strange doe- 
trines. At one I preached at Tipton Green, where the Baptists also 
have been making havoc of the flock; which constrained me, in 
speaking on those words, “ Arise, and be baptized, and wash away 
thy sins,” to spend near ten minutes in controversy ;-which is more 
than I had done in public for many months (perhaps years) before.’ (Ib. 
pp. 510-511.) 

Again, ‘ Tuesday, 19, [ Nov.] I began writing a letter to the Com- 
parer of the Papists and Methodists. Heavy work, such as I should 
never choose ; but sometimes it must be done. Well might the ancient 
say, ‘ God made practical divinity necessary, the devil controversial.” 
But it is necessary: we must “resist the devil,” or he will not “ flee 
from us.”’ (Jb. p. 524.) 

Use strength, and have strength.—‘ Thursday, 16, [ April, 1752.] I 
walked over to Burnham. I had no thought of preaching there, 
doubting if my strength would allow of preaching always thrice a day, 
as I had done most days since I came from Evesham. But finding a 
house full of people, I could not refrain. Still the more I use my 
strength, the more I have. I am often much tired the first time I 
preach in a day; alittle the second time ; but after the third or fourth, 
J rarely feel either weakness or weariness.’ (Jb. p. 530.) 
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Desires of a rich old man.—‘ Friday, 24.. We rode by a fine seat ; 
the owner of which (not much above fourscore years old) says he de- 
sires only to live thirty years longer; ten to hunt, ten to get money, 
(having at present but twenty thousand pounds a year,) and ten years 
torepent. O that God may not say unto him, “ Thou fool, this night 
shall thy soul be required of thee!”’ (Jb. p. 531.) 

Preaching on a mountain, and lodging under ground.—‘I preached 
[ June, 1752,] on the side of a mountain, to a large and earnest con- 
gregation, and then went on to Mellar-barn. I preached at six in the 
town; and I suppose all the inhabitants, young and old, were present. 
Nor have I often seen so large a congregation so universally and deeply 
affected. My lodging was not suchas I should have chosen ; but what 
Providence chooses, is always good. My bed was considerably under 
ground, the room-serving both for a bed chamber and a cellar. The 
closeness was more troublesome at first than the coolness: but I let 
in a little fresh air, by breaking a pane of paper (put by way of glass) 
in the window; and then slept sound till the morning.’ (Jb. p. 536.) 

A rest week.—‘ Saturday, 14, [Oct.] About seven we sailed into 
Kingroad, and happily concluded our little voyage. I now rested a 
week at Bristol and Kingswood, preaching only morning and even- 
ing.”* (Ib. p. 544.) 

Rejection for contention,—not for opinion.—‘ Thursday, 26. I spoke 
severally to those of the society, and found they had been harassed 
above measure, by a few violent -predestinarians, who had at length 
separated themselves from us. It was well they saved me the trouble; 
for I can have no connection with those who will be contentious. 
These I reject, not for their opinion, but for their sin; for their un- 
christian temper, and unchristian practice; for being haters of reproef, 
haters of peace, haters of their brethren, and, consequently, of God.’ 
(1b. p. 552.) 

The above extract shows conclusively, that, although Mr. 
Wesley is well known to have been characteristically indul- 
gent in regard to the individual opinions of the members of 
his societies, yet he would not allow persons to continue in 
them who were ‘contentious,’ and endeavoured to sow dis- 
sensions, (as our Discipline expresses it,) by inveighing 
against the doctrines (or the discipline) of the community 
into which they had asked and received admission. it was 
for the ‘sin’ of such, however, that Mr. Wesley rejected 
them, and not for their opinions. The distinction must be 
obvious to the plainest capacity. On the same principle, ex- 


clusions from the Methodist Episcopal Church have taken - 


place, in some instances, in this country. In these cases, 
that the true ground of such expulsions was not the opi- 
nions of the individuals, or the expression of their opinions, 
is perfectly well known to all the parties concerned. Yet 

* This ‘ rest week’ is commended to the attention of those who have the making 
of circuit plans.—It reminds us of the anecdote of the German farmer, who said to 


his reapers, in a very sultry day,— Boys, it is too hot to reap,—let us go to the barn 
and rest,—and we will thresh while we rest.’ 





* 
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some of the leaders of those who had long been in the habit 
of using the most violent and intemperate language, and of 
systematically and periodically issuing the most inflammatory 
publications for the purpose of overthrowing the very founda- 
tions of the polity of the church, and who for these causes, 
among others, after full trial with right of appeal, had been 
expelled from the church whose polity and discipline they 
had thus for years, and even with gross abuse and slander, 
laboured to make contemptible and odious, still persist ‘in 
stating to the public that they were expelled for their opinions! 
If they never before proved themselves unworthy of a place 
among us, surely they do it at least by thus pertinaciously 
persisting in a course recklessly subversive of the plainest 
obligations of moral propriety.* 


Regard for discipline.—‘ Friday, 5, [Oct. 1753.] After sermon I 
explained to them, at large, the nature and design of our societies ; 
and desired that if any of them were willing to join therein, they would 
call on me, either that evening or in the morning. I made no account 
of that shadow of a society which was before, without classes, without 
order, or rules; having never seen, read, or heard the printed rules ; 


* The following anecdote of Mr. Wesley’s characteristic forbearance in matters 
of opinion, provided it did not extend to sowing dissensions by inveighing, &c, is 
from Sutcliffe’s Life of Valton,—a work which the author, (the Rev. Joseph Sut- 
cliffe, A. M.) has kindly transmitted to us, with manuscript corrections and addi- 
tions by himself; and which we have it in contemplation to issue from our own 

ress. 

1765, Oct.18.] ‘I heard Mr. William Darney, at five, expound the sixty-third 
Psalm. The dry and thirsty state of the wilderness suited my experience. I could 
say, “O God, thou art my God; early will I seek thee.” 

(This preacher was a native of Scotland, and educated in high Calvinistic opi- 
nions. On joining Mr. Wesley, he professed a belief in the Methodist doctrines ; 

et the doctrine of sanctification, as taught by Mr. Wesley, he did not believe; and 

iis favorite doctrine of the final and unconditional perseverance of the saints, he 
never renounced. As a master encourages his workmen, and as a general animates 
his army, so we should ever encourage the saints to persevere; yet this should not 
be done without all the strong and salutary cautions of the sacred writings. 

With regard to indwelling sin, St. Clement, a companion of St. Paul, and Maea- 
rius, and all the primitive fathers, teach as the Methodists. But Augustine, though 
he had taught the same, yet, when aged and sick, fell into nervous infirmities, and 
became timid and fearful lest he should perish: he read the seven penitential psalms 
daily, with tears, and wrote his Retractions; among which he contended that the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans was not, as he had formerly said, “de- 
livered in a figure to bring over the Jews from legal bondage to the liberty of Christ, 
but was St. Paul’s own experience.”—Notwithstanding these opivions, Mr. Darney 
was a most laborious missionary man for more than twenty: years, chiefly in the 
manufacturing districts, and in the north of England. It is true, he durst not preach 
these doctrines very openly ; but he would do it with a friend, and in remote cor- 
ners of the land. ‘i'he Calvinists liked to hear him, and gave him the appellation of 
Scotch Will. 

Once, indeed, he was detected in a very remarkable manner, as was related to 
me by an aged Baptist minister in the north. He preached in a yard, and stood on 
a hogshead. In the discourse, he reverted to his favorite subject, perseverance: 
he declared that the saints could never fall; no, so sure as he stood there, they could 
never fall, The preacher here augmenting the powers of emphasis by a too heavy 
stamp of the foot, in went the head of the hogshead, along with the preacher; and 
it was with difficulty, he being corpulent, that his friends could extricate him.’} 
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which ought to have been given them at their very first meeting.’ (6. 
p- 563.) 

The Capua of preachers.—‘ Monday, 9, [June, 1755.—York.] I 
took my leave of the richest society, number for number, which we 
have in England. I hope this place will not prove (as Cork has for 
some time done) the Capua of our preachers.’ (Jb. p. 582.) 


Capua was a rich and flourishing city of Italy, in which An- 
nibal’s triumphant army was enervated by indulgence, after 
his great victory at Canne. 


Days of thanksgiving.—‘ Tuesday, 24. Observing in that valuable 
book, Mr. Gillies’s “‘ Historical Collections,” the custom of Christian 
congregations in all ages to set apart seasons of solemn thanksgivings, 
I was amazed and ashamed that we had never done this, after all the 
blessings we had received: and many to whom I mentioned it gladly 
agreed to set apart a day for that purpose.’ (Jb. p. 583.) 

It was thus that Mr. Wesley, like the industrious bee, gather- 
ed honey from every flower, for the benefit of his societies ; 
and showed himself the true eclectic Christian philosopher. 


In hunger and thirst.—‘ About five I found the congregation wait- 
ing in a broad, convenient part of the street, in Redruth. I was 
extremely weary; and our friends were so glad to see me, that none 
once thought of asking me to eat or drink; but my weariness vanished 
when I began to speak. Surely God isin this place also.’ (Jb. p. 586.) 

A thought on death.—‘ Friday 12. [Dec. 1755.] As I was returning 
from Zoar, I came as well as usual to Moorfields; but there my 
strength entirely failed, and such a faintness and weariness seized me, 
that it was with difficulty I got home. I could not but think, how 
happy it would be (suppose we were ready for the Bridegroom) to 
sink down and steal away at once, without any of the hurry and pomp 
of dying! Yet it is happier still to glorify God in our death, as well 
as our life.’ (Jb. p. 592.) 

Early Sunday Schools for blacks. —‘ “I sent a few of each sort to 
my friend Mr. Wright, minister of Cumberland, about ninety miles 
hence; where there are not a few negroes thoughtful about Chris- 
tianity, and sundry real converts: and, he informs me, they have met 
with a very agreeable and promising reception. He takes much pains 
in instructing them, and has set up two or three schools among them ; 
where they attend on Sundays, before and after sermon: for they 
have no other leisure time.” ’ (Jb. p. 596.) 

The above is part of a letter from the distinguished Presi- 
dent Davies, then of Virginia, to Mr. Wesley, respecting the 
distribution of some books which he had received from Mr. 
Wesley for charitable distribution. The whole of that portion 
of the letter published by Mr. Wesley in the place above 
quoted, will be found very interesting. 

Humility and charity.—President Davies.—‘ “ Though you and I 
may differ in some little things, I have long loved you and your bro- 
ther, and wished and prayed for your success, as zealous revivers of 
experimental Christianity. If I differ from you in temper and design, 
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or in the essentials of religion, I am sure the error must lie on my side. 
Blessed be God for hearts to love one another!” ’ (Jb. p. 620.) 


The preceding is an extract of another letter to Mr. Wesley 
from the same excellent man, the Rev. President Davies. 
It is dated, ‘ Hanover, (in Virginia,) Jan. 28, 1757;’ and 
speaks of Mr. Wesley in a style very different from that to 
which his memory is used from some of our Calvinistic bre- 
thren in modern days. 


Sitting at prayer.—[June, 1757.] ‘I was much pleased with the 
seriousness of the people in the evening ; but still I prefer the English 
congregation. I cannot be reconciled to men sitting at prayer, or 
covering their heads while they are singing praise toGod.’ (Ib. p. 633. ) 

We earnestly wish that our beloved friends in the goodly 
city of New-York, or elsewhere, who seat our churches in 
such a manner as almost to compel people to ‘ sit at prayer,’ 
would consider this matter. For our own part, we decidedly 
think standing preferable to sitting, in that solemn devotional 
act. But why either? Ocome, let us worship and bow down; 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker. 


Books for the poor.—‘ This morning Dr. Tisdale showed me a pa- 
per, which the archbishop had just sent to each of his clergy; exhort- 
ing them to erect a society for the distribution of books among the 
poor. Thanks be to God for this! Whether we or they, it is all one, 
so God be known, loved, and obeyed.’ (Jb. pp. 652, 653.) 

Curious house of a scholar.—‘ This [May 16, 1758, ] was the hottest 
day I ever felt in Ireland ; near as hot as any I remember in Georgia. 
The next morning I was desired to see the house of an eminent scho- 
lar near the town. The door into the yard we found nailed up; but 
we got in at a gap which was stopped with thorns. I took the house, 
at first, for a very old barn, but was assured he had built it within five 
years; not indeed by any old, vulgar model, but purely to his own 
taste. The walls were part mud, part brick, part stone, and part 
bones and wood. There were four windows, but no glass in any, lest 
the pure air should be kept out. The house had two stories, but no 
stair case, and no door. Into the upper floor we went by a ladder 
through one of the windows; through one of the lower windows, into 
the lower floor, which was about four foot high. This floor had three 
rooms ;—one three square, the second had five sides, the third, I know 
not how many. I give a particular description of this wonderful edi- 
fice, to illustrate that great truth :—There is no folly too great even for 
a man of sense, if he resolve to follow his own imagination.’ (1b. p. 656.) 

Punctuality and perseverance.—‘ Tuesday, 6. I set out at four, (the 
hour I had appointed,) on foot ; the horse braught for me having nei- 
ther bridle nor saddle. After a time, one galloped after me full speed, 
till, just as he overtook me, horse and man came down together. The 
horse’s knee spouted out blood, as-if an artery had been cut; buton a 
sudden the blood stopped, nor did he bleed any more all the way to 
Aghrim.’ (Jb. p. 658.) 


(To be concluded in our next number.) 
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ON SACRED POETRY. 


[In the following article, from the Wesleyan Methodist Ma- 
gazine, besides an able discussion of the general subject, the 
reader will find some valuable criticisms on the composi- 
tion of hymns, and on the Wesleyan hymns in particular ; 
together with a comparison between Charles Wesley and Dr. 
Watts, as hymn-writers, in which a sentiment which we for- 
merly expressed on this subject, in dissent from Mr. Mont- 
gomery, is very ably sustained. The essay greatly increases 
in interest in its porgress ; and if we do not greatly mistake, 
few readers will rise from it, at its close, without high grati- 
fication. ] 

It is an observation which can scarcely fail to strike every 
intelligent and reflective mind, that notwithstanding all the 
lofty imaginings which have breathed a very soul of poctry 
into much of our current literature ; pervading even such 
portions of it as are not professedly and distinctively poetical ; 
but a very small part of that literature has been devoted to 
the illustration of religious truth, or of experimental piety. Its 
inspiration has, I think, been chiefly drawn from other sources 
than those bright and hallowed well-springs of spiritual life 
and freedom which would seem to afford the most delightful 
congenial animation and excitement to a vigorous intellect, 
originally cast by nature in the finest mould of genius, and 
gradually developed, in the unfolding beauty of its vital ener- 
gies, into all the fervid sentiments of pure and elevated poetry. 
The final and efficient causes of this prevailing error, (if error 
it may be correctly deemed,) it is not my purpose thoroughly 
to investigate. They may, perhaps, be found among those 
fluctuating impulses of popular approbation, which, in mo- 
dern times, have both permitted, and, in some sort, required, 
the too reckless indulgence of an exuberant imagination, 
regulated by no uniform and powerfully-controlling law of 
intellectual operation, and trusting rather for its effect to the 
awakened sympathy of the reader, than to any corresponding 
exertion on his part of the same lofty faculties whereby the 
subject was at first evolved out of the continuous manifest- 
ations of those profound affections in which it had its birth-place 
and its cradle. To me, this supposition appears at once to 
furnish a sufficient explanation of the acknowledged fact ; and 
I incline to believe that, in connection with such an opinion, it 
would be no very difficult undertataking to show how the tole- 
ration—not to say positive demand—of a comparatively unin- 
tellectual kind of poetry should have induceda palpable neglect, 
by some of our most illustrious authors, of those sublimer 
arguments which are available only to searching, philosophic 
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thought, and patient meditation. Unquestionably, however, 
there has been a dash of wildness, too often bordering on the 
fantastic and grotesque extravagancies of German romance, 
shading and tincturing even the finest conceptions of superla- 
tive genius, which the age—fruitful as it continues happily to 
be of works bearing indeed the impress of exalted ability— 
has produced. I do not here presume to speak in terms of 
authoritative condemnation of this admitted character of 
modern verse ; but I must be allowed to intimate, that, in my 
judgment, it constitutes an offence of considerable magnitude 
against the high and severe canons of the ars poetica. 

in olden times—in the glorious youth of British song—it was 
far otherwise: at least, among the mighty masters of the art. 
Let any one of strong and cultivated understanding attempt 
to analyze the specific constitution of the genius of Shak- 
speare, Spencer, or Milton; and he shall find that the very 
creative power which lies obvious to the most superficial con- 
templation of theirimperishable writings, isnotmore essentially 
an element of their visible strength, than the depth and energy 
of reflection, the intense, abstract thought, by which it is 
accompanied. Some of your readers will probably be tempted, 
for a moment, to differ from me in the application of my re- 
marks: they may have been accustomed to suppose, that of 
the three unequally distinguished bards whom I have just 
selected as examples, the last alone affords a practical and 
magnificent illustration of the position which 1 am anxious 
to establish. Farther on I shall be enabled, by an unavoidable 
implication, to elucidate this point more fully: for the present, 
let it suffice to observe, with respect particularly to Spencer, 
that the simple exhibition of abstract virtues, or forms of vir- 
tue, of vice and error and hypocrisy, in all the various shapes 
and changing hues of their appearance, was, in itself, a task 
which not merely demanded, as essential to its striking and 
successful execution, the finest tact in the delineation and 
arrangement of the several groups and figures of the picture ; 
but which, at the same time, called for the utmost nicety of 
metaphysical discrimination and distinction, to identify and 
characterize each individual portrait. It is not to be con- 
ceived, indeed, that of all the multitudinous, the active and 
reacting powers of that. vastly comprehending mind, imagi- 
nation only was permitted to take part in the construction of 
the immortal fable of the ‘ Faery Queene :’ it is not possible 
to dream that the precise fitness of the sign to the thing signi- 
fied, the mutual adaptation of the substance and the shadow, 
could be determined by the poet, any more than by an equally 
thoughtful admirer of his celebrated allegory, without long and 
scrutinizing investigation of the general idea, with all its attri- 
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butes, and their necessary or accidental relations. But when 
to this consideration we add another,—that, namely, of the 
obligation which devolved upon the poet to humanize his 
characters,—to invest the presentations of mere abstract qual- 
ities, the most absolute of fictions, with the vital flesh and blood 
of our own sentient being, so that they should pass before us 
on the stage, seemingly warm with the affections of our na- 
ture, and laying claim to every instinctive sympathy as living 
and breathing creatures, like ourselves ; we come, then, to 
know something of the transcending force and majesty of that 
triumphant genius which was able both to neutralize and ob- 
viate the difficulties that incumbered its exertions, and to sub- 
due and bend them to its own invincible will; to convert them 
to its own ends; and actually constrain them to assist and 
glorify its victorious progress. 

Of Shakspeare, it would be quite irrelevant to say more than 
may serve to exemplify the principle for which I am contend- 
ing. But it is of no slight importance to the present inquiry 
to note distinctly the philosophical tone and bearing of all his 
most elaborated dramas. This observation has reference, not 
so much to the innumerable passages of isolated moral] beauty, 
the grave and pointed aphorisms, the impressive enunciations 
of solemn truths and memorable reasonings on matters of 
abstruse discussion, which are variously introduced by Shak- 
speare in his inimitable works ; as to the informing spirit and 
final tendency of his more elevated compositions. It were 
abundantly easy to multiply examples of the singularly felici- 
tous method which he adopted, of inculcating with conspicuous 
force and clearness some profound and indistinctly apprehend- 
ed moral truth. The demonstrations of mathematical science 
are not more decisive and infallible than the processes of tlius- 
irative ratiocination which he employed. He brought home 
the implied, and perhaps informal propositions, which formed 
the argument and substance of his labour; and appealed, for 
their unhesitating acknowledgment and attestation, to those 
fundamental intuitions, arising out of native passion and ex- 
perimental feeling, on which is based the fabric of all human 
knowledge. 

Now, without attempting to elaborate these introductory 
remarks which, if pursued to any considerable length, might 
lead me into far too wide a field of discussion ; let it be observ- 
ed that the prevailing tendency of genius, in all its moods of 
deep and commanding inspiration, is, necessarily, to the reve- 
lation of that constitution of our spiritual life which has to do 
with the mysterious impulses of religion. Undoubtedly, there 
have been poets of surpassing energy, endowed with endless 
powers of subtlest thinking, and with immeasurable opulence 
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efimagery, who have looked calmly down into the black abyss- 
es of their own mighty spirits, and have conjured thence the 
appalling forms of spectral horror, and of terrible misgiving : 
men to whom the awful truths of Christianity, as imaged in 
the broken or distorted reflections of souls that quaked and 
shuddered under the heavenly influences against which they 
were still vainly struggling, in impotent and self-confounding 
rebellion, seemed but the nightmare visions of diseased imagi- 
nation, or the frightfully bewildering illusions of insane and 
slavish folly. The specific causes of this stupendous error are 
by no meansinexplicable. They have their origin in the per- 
severing depravity of the moral mind ; the stern and insub- 
missive refusal of a perverted will to undergo the holy pro- 
cesses of purity, andof divine purgation from those base 
desires of earth and things of earth, that palsy, as it were, 
its fitful aspirations after nobler good. 

But, even in thesé cases of voluntary depravation, we find 
that all truly elevated genius, how widely soever it may have 
casually swerved from its legitimate and appointed purpose, 
still strives to fathom and explore the invisible recesses of the 
human soul. Its aim is, constantly to look into itself; and 
beyond its own immediate workings to observe the inward 
sources ofits ever active being ; to mark the wondrous com- 
binations, the connections and analogies and mutual depend- 
encies of intellectual and spiritual principles ; to define their 
various eclipses and ascendencies; and, finally, to reflect upon 
the broad and stainless mirror of imagination, their several 
forms of exhibition or evolvement. 

Ihave been ledinto this train of reflection, while perusing, for 
the third or fourth time, the fine introductory Essay of Mr. 
Montgomery, prefixed to his beautiful selection of English 
Psalms and Hymns. It is now about two years since | had 
first the pleasure of meeting with this unpretending little 
volume ; and, but that commendatory reviews, from far abler 
hands than mine, were not wanting at the period of its publi- 
cation, I should havebeen tempted, by my cordial admiration 
of the distinguished editor’s talents and virtues, to turn critic 
myself. My approbation, however, small as may be its value, 
of that gentleman’s mode of executing his delightful task, was 
not, even then, by any means, undivided. I could not be per- 
suaded that Mr. Montgomery’s general arrangement, and 
frequent alterations in their metrical structure of some of the 
finest specimens of sacred poetry in our own or any other lan- 
guage, were either necessary or judicious. But the feelings 
of dissatisfaction, if not disappointment, which have gradually 
taken possession of my mind, were suggested chiefly by an 
apprehension of certain not very palpable deficiencies in the 
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prefatory Essay: not that I dreamed of having discovered 
in the matter of that discourse any decidedly objectionable 
propositions, or striking and eminently censurable omissions ; 
but because it seemed to me that Mr. Montgomery ought, on 
such a subject, and with his undisputed powers of energetic 
composition, to have written better than he has done. His 
introduction, I have thought, is too superficial in its criticisms ; 
too hasty and careless in its judgments. The tone of all its 
observations is wanting in distinct and reasonable emphasis : 
nor has the writer condescended to state, with sufficient clear- 
ness, the premises from which his conclusions were deduced. 
It would ill become me to hazard the utterance of a suspicion, 
that the editor of the ¢ Christian Psalmist’ had paid but small 
attention to the more extensive bearings of the question which 
he proposed to discuss. As little should I presume to insinu- 
ate that his peculiar opinions were formed without mature 
deliberation, or founded upon vague and ‘unintelligible preju- 
dices. Although I must be permitted to dissent from some of 
them, I do not now attack the doctrines of the Essay. As the 
determinate sentiments ofa man of unquestionable genius,— 
himself an artist of deserved celebrity in thesame department 
with those, the relative value of whose works he undertakes 
to appraise,—I am bound to respectthem. I doso cordially. 
But what I am now complaining of is, the absence of recorded 
reasons which, if they could not justify, might, at least, have 
given a semblance of fairness and consistency to strictures,—— 
marked, indeed, with something of judicial authority in their 
enunciation ; but withal so independent of any obvious or ac- 
knowledged rule of critical adjudication, as to present only the 
substance of a few isolated dogmas for admission or denial. 

With these impressions concerning Mr. Montgomery’s Es- 
say, I have judged it proper to preface my own observations 
by a general outline of those principles by which I shall en- 
deavour both to try the primary question of the natural fitness 
of poetry, as a form of composition, for subjects of sacred cha- 
racter and interest ; and also to determine the relative excel- 
lence, in that particular style of the art, of the few superior 
poets who have attempted the adaptation of verse to doctrinal 
theology and religious exercises. 

In continuation, then, of the remarks already offered, I have 
a few words to add, in objection to a passage of considerable 
length, and which, perhaps, is as likely at first sight to com- 
mand the assent of pious readers, as any other in the thirty 
pages of Mr. Montgomery’s lecture. As the ‘ Christian 
Psalmist’ is not in every body’s possession, I shall give the 
nr notices on this point at length. They are as fol- 
OWS :— } 
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¢ But turning more directly to the subject of these remarks, 
in connection with the contents of this volume; though our 
elder poets, down even to the Revolution, often chose to exer- 
cise their vein on religious topics ; sénce that time, there has 
been but one, who bears a great name among them, who has 
condescended to compose hymns, in the commonly accepted 
sense of that word. Addison, who has left several which may 
be noticed hereafter, though he ranks in the first class of prose 
writers, must take a place many degrees lower in verse. 
Cowper, therefore, stands alone among the “ mighty masters”’ 
of the lyre, as having contributed a considerable number of 
approved and popular hymns, for the purposes of public or pri- 
vate devotion. Hymns, looking at the multitude and mass 
of them, appear to have been written by all kinds of persons 
except poets; and why the latter have not delighted in this 
department of their own art is obvious. Just in proportion 
as the religion of Christ is understood and taught in primitive 
purity, those who either believe not in its spirituality, or have 
not proved its converting influence, are careful to avoid med- 
dling with it: so that, if its sacred mysteries have been less fre- 
quently and ostentatiously honored by the homage of our poets, 
within the last hundred and fifty years, they have been less 
disgraced and violated by absurd and impious associations. 
The offence of the cross has not ceased ; nay, it exists, per- 
haps most inveterately, though less apparently, in those coun- 
tries where the religion of the state has been refined from the 
gross superstitions of the dark ages; for there the humbling 
doctrines of the Gospel are, as of old, astumbling block to the 
self-righteous, and foolishness to the wise in their own esteem. 
Many of our eminent poets have belonged to one or the other 
of these classes : it cannot be surprising, then, that they either 
knew not, or contemned the truth as it is in Jesus. 

There is an idle prejudice, founded upon the misapprehen- 
sion of a passage in Dr. Johnson’s Life of Waller, and a hint 
of the like nature in his Life of Watts,—that sacred subjects 
are unfit for poetry, nay, incapable of being combined with it. 
That their native majesty and grace cannot be heightened by 
any human art or embellishment, is most freely admitted ; but 
that verse, as well as prose, may be advantageously associated 
with whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
and of good report, in religion, we have the evidence of the 
Scriptures themselves, “in the law of Moses and the Prophets, 
and in the Psalms ;” where they testify concerning Christand his 
sufferings, in strains the most exalted that poesy canboast. We 
have evidence to the same effect in many of the most perfectand 
exquisite compositions of uninspired poets, both in our own and 
in other countries. The editor of The Christian Psalmist hopes 
"* 
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to have an early opportunity of showing that Dr. Johnson’s 
assertion respecting the incompatibility of poetry with devotion 
is not nearly so comprehensive as it has been ignorantly as- 
sumed to be ;* and that what he has actually asserted on this 
head is invalidated by matter of fact,—the only satisfactory test 
of the truth of such positions. At present it will be sufficient 
to affirm in despite of this oracle of criticism,—which, when 
examined closely, will be found as ambiguous and as capable 
of being explained to nothing, as other oracles were wont to 
be,—that, had our greatest poets possessed the religious know- 
ledge of our humblest writers.of hymns, they might-have been 
the authors of similar compositions, not less superior to the 
ordinary run of these, than their own best poems are above 
the incorrigible mediocrity of their contemporaries. But, in 
their default, we are not without abundant proof, that hymns 
may be as splendid in poetry as they are fervent in devotion ; 
and in this volume will be found many popular pieces, the un- 
taught workmanship of men who had nonames inliterature, but 
whose piety inspired them to write in verse, and sometimes 
with a felicity which the most practised masters of song might 
envy, but, unless the “ Spirit gave them utterance,” could not 
compass with their utmostart.’ (Introductory Essay, pp. 8-10.) 

The opinion then, it would seem, of Mr. Montgomery, is, 
that the great poets of this country have abstained from 
writing hymns, and ‘ spiritual songs,’ for no other reason, than 
because they were personally unacquainted with the salvation 
of the Gospel ; because they had no experience of the ‘ peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding ;’ because they knew 
not, and had never felt, the purifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit, by which alone the heart of man can be prepared for 
the reception of the truth. Doubtless, too many of our immor- 
tals have deserved the condemnation which this verdict would 
imply. Theirs were lives of splendid sin, and desecrated ge- 
nius. Around them, in contrasted masses of storm and sun- 
shine, the elements of gloom and glory gathered confusedly. 
Occasionally, gleams of lightning thought, flashes of song 
that dazzled with their fitful radiance, dispersed or parted for 
a moment the congregated clouds and darkness through which 
they struggled, and revealed the clear, calm heaven beyond ; 
but anon, 

Blackness came across it, like a squall 
Darkening the sea ; 

and the benign and gracious lustre faded into still deeper sha- 


* Mr. Montgomery, I believe, hasnot yet fulfilled his promise. For my own part, 
{ should have been delighted, and shall be yet, to meet with any thing he may sa 
to say in extenuation of Dr. Johnson’s heresy ; especially asI am one of those who 
‘‘ignorantly assume,” that the Doctor meant to deny the propriety of all kinds of 
sacred poetry, and who, therefore, think but little of his judgment in the matter. 
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dow. Ofall this I am thoroughly convinced: Idare not even 
pretend to qualify the censure. But I shall not easily be per- 
suaded, that the sole motive of their refraining from the choice 
of sacred subjects arose from moral inability to excel in devo- 
tional composition. ) 

Throughout the whole of his discourse, Mr. Montgomer 
appears to have made no distinction between the several kinds 
of sacred poetry. His generalizing strictures, in their widest 
application, would include alike the epic works of Milton, the 
descriptive sketches of Cowper, andthe congregational hymns 
of Watts and Wesley. Nor has he attempted to define the 
peculiar aim and identifying spirit of a hymn. Hence, it be- 
comes a task of no inconsiderable difficulty to discover the 
intended limitations and special qualifications which belong to 
particular portions of his Essay. Presuming, however, that 
the preceding quotation was meant to have reference properly 
and exclusively to the production of hymns, I think we shall 
find upon reflection, that it affords a very insufficient solution 
of the difficulty it professes to remove. 

In the first place there arises, at the outset of our discus- 
sion, the very question which, as I have said, Mr. Montgo- 
mery leaves undetermined ; a question that relates to the 
essential character of hymns, as constituting one specific 
class of sacred poems. Now, although the same term has 
often been employed to designate, as by a generic and widely 
descriptive title, all those fugitive and fragmentary pieces 
which are designed to set forth the doctrines and experienced 
influences of religious truth,—in the way either of paraphrase 
and illustration, or of didactic thesis and consecutive reason- 
ing in theologic verse,—yet, assuredly, we must produce 
some more strict and definite interpretation of its meaning, 
before we can hope to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion 
with respect to the particular constitution of intellect which 
naturally adapts itself to the construction of devotional melo- 

dies. Let us say then, that the distinctive scope and purpose 
of a hymn is to express religious feeling; to utter, in strains 
-of solemn and appropriate harmony, the deep, repentant sor- 
row,—the silent peace, and calm, confiding hope,—the rap- 
turous joy,—the steadfast and enduring faith, which arise 
successively within the stricken and regenerated soul, and 
constitute the uniform experience of believers. It would be 
idle to argue that all poetry, of whatever class, must emanate 
from the original and inward music of the mind. On this 
point there can be no dispute. Be it remembered, however, 
in connection with this uncontested position, that there is, 
demonstrably, a certain accordant state and tendency of the 
imagination for every species of poetic thought and labour. 
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With me, the primary object of this inquiry is to ascertain 
the proper character, and separate intellectual condition, of 
that kind of genius which has its legitimate exercise in the 
production of hymnic verse. 

As an indispensable preliminary to the adequate investiga- 
tion of this subject, I must crave permission to introduce a 
few somewhat metaphysical observations. We are told by a 
profound thinker, that genius is founded in the capacity, ex- 
perience, and desire of happiness; a truth which I hold to be 
of unfailing application to genius, in the widest acceptation of 
the term. There is undoubtedly in the human mind—as in 
the human spirit—a native aptitude, variously moulded and 
proportioned in different individuals, for the reception of plea- 
sure, as derived from innumerable sources, all external to 
itself; and allied to this natural susceptibility of delightful 
impressions from without, there is, too, a certain undefinable 
power of taking into itself—of identifying with its own es- 
sence—every distinct conception that may occur in the de- 
velopment of its constituent energies, in any measure tending 
to induce that mysterious and rejoicing consciousness of de- 
light,—the opening of some fountain of its being, unknown 
before,—some latent spring of joy, and beauty, and undying 
power. And thus vivified and strengthened by those extra- 
neous influences which, by the activity of inherent vigour, it 
ever and anon converts into the very life blood of its existence, 
it is perpetually evolving, out of the enlarged sphere of its 
multiplied desires, new and still unfulfilled capacities,—to be, 
in like manner, supplied themselves, till they in turn shall 
originate and put forth others. The vital sap of the tree per- 
vading each young and tender branch is nourished by the 
shower and the dew, which it re-produces in spontaneous 
foliage and blossom. 

Now it should seem that the peculiar aptitude of which I 
speak is in nothing differenced from intuition. Whether the 
sensible effect of its appropriate satisfaction is realized by 
means of the actual communication of some definite idea, or* 
simply by the awakening of some innate germ of thought,. 
which remains to be expanded into full and ripened compre- 
hension by the successive application of like congenial excite- 
ments, is a question for those who affect the learned exposi- 
tion of unprofitable subtilties. For-us it will suffice to know, 
that intuition must be an intellectual emanation of sympathy 
and passion; it is a clear, rapturous apprehension of some 
particular class of separate or connected and consecutive re- 
lations in the objects whereby it is elicited ; and to which it 
attaches and applies itself, as it were, by the irresistible affi- 
nities of its nature. That the immediate act of recognition 
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belongs to intellect alone, we cannot hesitate to affirm; nor 
can it be denied that the parent faculty is properly an attribute 
of the intelligent reason: but its characteristic expressions are 
ever regulated and impelled by higher and more noble prin- 
ciples,—principles inseparably united with those pure and ele- 
vated instincts of our spiritual being which colour and define 
the multifarious operations of intellectual power in all con- 
ceivable cases. Hence, every isolated item of essential truth 
received into the silent sanctuary, of thought,—not as the re- 
sult of any definable process of reasoning and investigation, 
but instantaneously and unreflectingly received,—in the de- 
monstration of its palpable verity, becomes thenceforth a 
matter of feeling and of consciousness. Transfused and in- 
tegrated by the conforming might of the imagination, it 
mingles deeply and inextricably with the secret sources of 
the sentient life of man, partaking of the immortality of the 
soul into which it efiters ; an imparted, indestructible element 
of its glorified and ennobling nature. 

Indeed, the illustrious revelations of the reciprocal and ever 
varying influences of intellect and spiritual feeling, which the 
psychological scrutiny of human nature continually unfolds, 
are to be accounted supremely instructive in the profoundest 
lessons of abstruse science, the mightiest results of our phi- 
losophy. And he whose multitudinous and searching intui- 
tions have taught his vastly comprehending mind to read, in 
the sublime mysteries of its own majestic constitution, those 
splendid memorials of its holy origin and eternal destinies; to 
behold, all slumbering in their calm and peaceful beauty, far 
away in the realms of unclouded light ; ¢haé light which over- 
whelms with its insufferable brightness many a finely thinking 
spirit, that strives, but vainly, to obtain some transient glimpses 
of its glorious visions ; those shadowy essences of immutable 
truth that cannot be discerned, even most dimly, save by the 
highest order of possible. intellect,—mirrored as they are, in 
the clear depths of his own kindred soul ; he it is whose mag- 
nificent endowments are kindled, by the breath of native in- 
spiration, into the aspiring fervour of poetry and genius. 

Often has it been my lot to hear it contended, that the idea 
of appointing any fixed and definitive rules, to which the poet 
should be constantly referring while employed in the con- 
struction of his work, is altogether absurd and impracticable. 
To this opinion, in its legitimate signification, I am quite pre- 
pared to assent; but I apprehend that it by no means involves 
the consequences which certain of the critics of our own day 
would have it to infer. For if it is conceived that this admis- 


sion virtually rejects the severe propriety of the rules of Aris- 
totle, or acknowledges the poet to be, by the exclusive privi- 
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lege of his art, released from all obligation to abide by them, 
I must be allowed to disclaim the slightest countenance of a 
notion so crude and fallacious. I-take leave to consider the 
celebrated doctrines of the Stagirite, in the light of a philoso- 
phical analysis of the several consecutive processes of mind, 
through all of which the understanding must necessarily pass 
before it can acquire the utmost harmony of form and colour- 
ing which the material is capable of receiving ; as a disclosure 
of that hidden scheme of operation which is perpetually going 
on in the faculties of the most elevated genius, during the 
period of composition ; and which must be thoroughly pur- 
sued through all its varied and successive workings, if, event- 
ually, there is to be exhibited, as the consummated product, 
that fairest imaginable conception of human intellect, a per- 
Sect poem. ‘True, a bare and servile adherence to the letter 
of these admirable regulations will never of itself give birth to 
the spirit of immortal song. There must be powers of deep 
and strong reflection, enriched and nourished by their appro- 
priate aliment: there must be high and fervent aspirations of 
the soul, that rise and glow in burning thoughts, and vividly 
impressive images, and words of flame: there must be unsup- 
pressed, compelling instincts of affection, and yearning sym- 
pathies of passion, that hallow and endear the bright creations, 
the beautiful and breathing shapes of nature ; living or life- 
like, fading or decayed, enduring in their deathless glory, or 
fleeting fitfully and ever changeful in their glittering and gor- 
geous hues, as the fast coming clouds of purple and golden 
tinted shades of evening. And all the earthly and ethereal 
sights and sounds of joy, or hope, or melancholy, that are 
heard and seen,—singing in mirth and gladsomeness, or 
pining. mournfully, or drooping, withering silently, in the 
broad world without,—must all be known, and felt, and blend- 
ed, intellectualized:and unpolluted, in the still and noiseless 
world within, before the requisite infernal order and economy 
can either properly subsist, or be made to avail. It is the 
order of native profusion and luxuriance, not of barrenness 
and poverty; instituted not to fertilize and cultivate sterility, 
but to restrain and discipline that accumulated affluence, 
which, but for its salutary provision, might run to waste and 
ruin from mere excess of produce. Be it observed, moreover, 
that this delightful adaptation and arrangement, which exists 
alike in the understanding and imagination, so abundantly 
supplied with all the opulent and overflowing treasures of 
the true poetic temperament, is the essential order of nature. 
Hence it is, that it includes a power of assimilating to itself 
all kindred acquisitions; provided, as it were, for purposes of 
intellectual alchymy,—by which every thing of actual and 
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experimental knowledge becomes transmuted in its passage 
through the mind, and identified by the stamp and impress of 
originality: all that is gross in essence, or contaminated by 
impure associations, is refined and purified in idea; all that 
is falsely tinselled, submitted to this unfailing test of truth, is 
rejected as unreal and illusive; all that is intrinsically excel- 
lent, retained and separated from its base alloy. Thus, often 
insensibly commences, even in childhood, the series of uncon- 
scious influences, self-originated and self-continued, which, 
tending as it proceeds to ennoble and exalt the rising spirit 
in its progress toward maturity, conducts it at length to that 
state of unsubdued and healthful vigour, when, by the eces- 
sities of its own exertion, it is compelled, with a greater or 
less degree of precision, to re-enact the laws and principles 
of action laid down by the Stagirite, and to prescribe their 
observance to itself, while engaged in the labour of production. 
Nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapientia dicit. 

Now these remarks at once suggest a consideration of the 
causes of difference in the modes of action and visible results 
of genius. The first and most obvious reason of such ac- 
knowledged variation lies in the habitual disposition of an 
individual mind, as determining the choice of some congenial 
subject, which, from its very nature, demands a peculiar 
method of treatment. But this is not enough. Whence, then, 
the overruling impulses, the prevailing bias? Are they adven- 
titious or essential? Partly both. Let us try the question by 
an example; that of Milton. He would seem to have with- 
drawn from the wide and tumultuous anarchy, the distracting 
clash and conflict of opinions, which reigned around him. 
He retreated not from the society of men, as such, but from 
the blighting presence of one infatuated race which sought 
to overturn the fabric, and to rase its lowest foundations. 
And then he communed with himself :— 

His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart. 


‘Smit with the love of sacred song,’ he rose upon the eagle 
wings of faith, mto the empyreal regions of perpetual bless- 
edness ; where 


All the sanctities of heaven 
Stood thick as stars ; 


and then, amidst the glorious brightness, he smote his mighty 
harp, which spake in tones 


Loud as from numbers without number,—sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy. 


His angels and archangels were but the visibly embodied 
representatives of that sublimer state of ineffable holiness 
and glory,—selected, integrated, realized by high imagina- 
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tion,—into which he felt and knew assuredly that his own 
unclouded spirit should arise, when separated from its ‘mud- 
dy vesture of decay,’ and freed from the soiling contact of 
mortality. 

In this distinguished instance, it is evident that the mani- 
festations of genius, its forms of exhibition, were indicated by 
the determinate tendency of the moral constitution. Un- 
doubtedly, there must have been a native fitness of the intel- 
lectual faculties for that peculiar mode of exertion in which 
they were developed; but the spring and motive of their 
mighty exercises was one of passionate, impulsive feeling, 
not of reflective and deliberate volition. 

But of individual illustrations of my argument, I am no 
now in search. The use which I propose to make of that 
have adduced, will be apparent presently. Setting aside, 
then, for a moment, all discussion of the constitutional varie- 
ties of intellect, I conceive that the specific order of genius 
which produces its conceptions in the shape of hymns, that is 
to say, of hymns according to the definition already given, 
must partake of that metaphysical and even theological tone 
which, in the former part of this letter, I have attempted to 
describe. Let me not be suspected here of uttering a trite 
and feeble truism: I am speaking now of an essential and 
inherent property of the mind itself; a something altogether 
independent of the doctrinal belief and religious experience 
of a converted spirit. I am ascribing to the genius of deyo- 
tional poetry an original and necessary attribute of philoso- 
phical apprehension; an included faculty of intuitive discern- 
ment and intelligence of the inmost workings of our moral 
being ; of all the blank misgivings, the prophetic yearnings, 
the undefined anticipations, the fearful consciousness of un- 
fulfilled capacities of holiness and joy, which agitate the dark, 
unfathomed depths of man’s immortal nature. 

Possessing, as it does, in common with the highest forms 
of imaginative genius, this wide and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the soul, there are yet other peculiar and incommu- 
nicable qualities that distinguish the creative power of sacred 
song from those exalted classes of poetic energy, to which it 
is thus fundamentally allied. Its inspiration is always uncon- 
tinuous, and concentrated. Its ‘voice of music’ speaks, as it 
were, in momentary gushes of ‘sweet sound.’ Its principle 
of life is unity of thought and purpose. It wanders not from 
the one imagined influence or feeling which it has to invest 
with all the radiant beauty of impassioned verse, and to pro- 
claim before the throne of the Eternal. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that it requires an analogous conformation of the 
moral soul, especially adapted to the promotion of its activity 
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and growth; a susceptibility therein of certain animating 
impulses, that shall intensify and put forth its accumulated 
strength. This imperious demand of congenial incitements 
arises, clearly, from the instinctive cravings of its natural 
destiny and condition, as understood before they have received 
their colour and determination from the holier experiences of 
religion. Nor does the need of such impelling motives cease 
with the introduction of a new and kindled spirit of living piety 
into the heart. The effect produced upon the moral sensibi- 
lities of genius by the renovation of that fallen nature in which 
they permanently inhere, is one of purity and elevation. By 
it, they are neither deadened nor extinguished, but exalted 
and enlivened: they are raised above the administration of 
those mean and pitiful excitements of malignity and passion 
which constitute the bane and misery of existence: they be- 
come regenerated to a state of calm and delighted tranquillity, 
and surrender to the inspired utterance of consecrated poesy 
the pure and hallowed pleasures of communion with the glo- 
rified Creator and Redeemer. 

Returning, with the force of this discursive argument, to 
the extract from Mr. Montgomery’s Essay, which, by the way, 
some of your readers will perhaps begin to think I have alto- 
gether forgotten, I would inquire, To which of all the illus- 
trious poets of our country, who are there referred to, belonged 
the real and essential genius of hymn composition? My reply 
to this inquiry, and to the involved and collateral questions 
which it brings to notice, I must leave to a future communi- 
cation. 

[This essay was originally comprised in two parts. The 
second part commences as follows :—] 

In my former letter I have endeavoured to show, that 
there is a specific and peculiar form of genius which alone 
can be successfully employed in the composition of devotional 
hymns. Whether my definition of that particular and deter- 
minate character of intellect is correct, or otherwise, your 
readers will have had abundant.time to consider, before these 
farther observations can be submitted to their notice. It 
remains for me to proceed with the application of my argu- 
ment to those portions of Mr. Montgomery’s Essay to which 
I have ventured to object. 

It may be gathered from the concluding remarks of my 
previous communication, that I would ascribe the abstinence 
of our great poets from the practice of writing hymns, not to 
the want of real experimental piety, and the indomitable pre- 
judices of ignorance and depravity which it induces, but to the 
absence of that peculiar frame and constitution of mind which, 
I contend, is essential to the exercises of the artist in this de- 
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partment of sacred poetry. Let us see what confirmation of 
this opinion may be derived from the strictures of our author. 

In connection with the extract which I have already given, 
Mr. Montgomery has mentioned the names of three distin- 
guished and popular poets, of the last generation, ‘ who, had 
they consecrated their talents to the service of the sanctuary, 
would have been, of all others, the most likely to. have origi- 
nated hymns, uniting the charms of poesy with the beauties 
of holiness.’ And who, think you, sir, were these men, so 
competent to the task of ‘ originating hymns? None other 
than Gray, Collins, and Goldsmith. But you shall have the 
several specimens of their ability, as selected by the editor of 
the ‘ Psalmist.’ The first is taken from Gray’s ‘ Fragment 
on Vicissitude ’°— 

‘See the wretch that long has tost 

On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 

And breathe and walk again: 
The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise.’ 

‘It cannot be questioned,’ continues Mr. M., ‘that this is 
genuine poetry ; and the beautiful, but not obvious thought, 
in the last couplet, elevates it far above all common place. 
Yet there is nothing in the style, nor the cast of sentiment, 
which might not be employed with corresponding effect on 
a sacred theme, and in the texture of ahymn. Indeed, the 
form of the stanza, and the tone thai tells of personal expe- 
rience in the fact which the writer mentions, remind one 
strongly of the vivid feeling and fluent versification of Charles 
Wesley, in some of his happiest moods ; while the concluding 
idea is precisely the same with that of Dr. Watts, in a hymn 
which would not have discredited Gray himself :— 


‘“‘ The opening heavens around me shine, 
With beams of sacred bliss, 
If Jesus shows his mercy mine, 
And whispers I am his.” ? 


The second example of this supposed talent for hymn 
writing, is from Collins: two very exquisite stanzas un- 
doubtedly :— 


‘ How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
hen spring with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, — 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 
There honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ;— 
And freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there.’ 
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‘These stanzas,’ says Mr. Montgomery, ‘ are quite unri- 
valled in the combination of poetry with painting, pathos with 
fancy, grandeur with simplicity, and romance with reality.’ 
Be it so: I for one am not disposed to cavil at this criticism ; 
although, in my judgment, the representation of freedom as 
‘a weeping hermit, dwelling among the tombs of the brave, 
is neither very dignified, nor very simple. But let that pass: 
the general beauty of the lines in question is sufficient to 
redeem them from the condemnation which such venial 
defects might else have merited. Still, however, the objec- 
tion recurs :—to assert that a certain author wrote fine poetry 
is, I maintain, a widely different thing from the actual proof 
of his possessing the essential spirit of hymn composition. 
In this latter instance, moreover, Mr. Montgomery has cha- 
racterized the verses, adduced professedly in illustration of 
his argument, by ascribing to them qualities the most remote 
from those which constitute the strength and beauty of devo- 
tional song. Surely the ‘combination’ of various and almost 
inconsistent attributes, of which he speaks, would add nothing 
of propriety, of grace, or dignity, to the structure of a hymn. 
But the truth is, that neither Gray nor Collins, under any 
conceivable influence of circumstances, could have produced 
a masterly specimen of sacred melodies : not even had their 
piety been as ardent and sincere as that of their illustrious 
critic and successor. Their genius was altogether of another 
order; it could never have: adapted itself to this mode of 
exertion. 

_ To me it has always appeared that several of the stanzas 
of Gray’s celebrated ‘ Elegy’ approach considerably nearer 
to the character of a hymn than the touching passage from 
the Fragment on Vicissitude, which Mr. M. has extracted. 
Take the following :— | 
‘Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death?’ 

And again :— 


‘ For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resign’d, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ?’ 


Here we have not only ‘ the tone that éells of personal 
experience,’ but the startling and impressive appeal of con- 
scious and inevitable truth ; of truth which must be felt in 
the inner spirit of man, and known by the understanding as 
the evident result of feeling. But had the genius of the author 
been fitted to the construction of hymnic verse, the very same 
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thought would have been cast in a different mould. It would 
not then have assumed the naked form of abrupt interroga- 
tions, however forcible, and even appropriate to the idea, that 
form might be. As an understood fact, revealed by some 
deep and spiritual instinct, it would have given a new and 
original impulse to the poetic faculty. It would have ‘rushed 
up” from the silent solitude of its birth place, and overflowed 
the heart and the imagination of the poet with its own im- 
petuous and fervent energy. The simple declaration of its 
presence in the mind would have been uncongenial and 
superfluous : it would have taken to itself a voice, and become 
incarnated in a living body of words. 

Is not this observation signally exemplified by Mr. Mont- 
gomery himself, in his remark upon the extract from Gray ? 
He says rightly, that the sentiment contained in the last two 
lines is that of Dr. Watts, in the second verse of his admirable 
hymn commencing, | 

‘ My God, the spring of all my joys.’ 
But observe the variation of the two poets in their processes 
of mind, and forms of presentation. The words of Gray are 
merely intended to record the delight of a restored sufferer, 
invigorated and refreshed by the kindly influences of nature. 
They have an air of plain, matter-of-fact narration : they only 
describe the pleasurable emotions, not of the writer, but of 
some other creature. Watts, on the contrary, gives utter- 
ance, in the exultation of a regenerate being, to the rejoicing 
consciousness of his own soul; the experienced rapture of 
his individual self :— 

‘ The opening heavens around me shine 
With beams of sacred bliss, 
If Jesus shows his mercy mine, 

And whispers J am his;’ 
and so throughout the whole of the remaining stanzas. In 
the one case, the remembered feeling is separated from the 
actual condition of the poet, and shaped by the will of his 
thought in its expression: in the other, it has anticipated and 
subdued all independent volition; and become, for the mo- 
ment, the law and centre of the total capacity of intellect. 

Mr. Montgomery, having disposed of Gray and Collins, 
next brings forward Goldsmith, as one of the great lyric poets 
of this country, who needed nothing but evangelical religion 
to enable him to produce hymns of a higher character than 
the greater part of those which we possess. Again I am 
compelled to differ from him ; and that most confidently and 
decidedly. I hold that the union of those peculiar powers, 
which are absolutely requisite to the success of an author 
who should devote his talents to the writing of hymns, with 
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the characteristic qualities of a genius so essenlially descrip- 
tive and didactic as that of Goldsmith, is forbidden by the very 
constitution of the human mind. Let the reader judge be- 
tween us. 

On the same ground, I presume to deny the merit of a 
great hymn writer even to Cowper himself; although there 
is scarcely a name in the history of British poetry which com- 
mands from me such deep sympathy and admiration, for the 
moral and intellectual character of the man. But Mr. Mont- 
gomery shall speak for himself on this question: he says, 
‘It may be superciliously answered, that all this is mere 
speculation ; and it may be reasonably demanded, that some . 
examples of hymns of merit should be adduced to establish, 
beyond dispute, the possible union of poetry with devotion. 
This shall be done in the sequel; at present, we will only 
offer a small extract from one of the best known hymns of 
the only great poet of our country who has written such 
things ; and we offer it as worthy of being classed with the 
foregoing quotations from Gray, Collins, and Goldsmith ; and 
as showing that a heart filled with the peace of God has lan- 
guage suitable to its enjoyments, and capable of communi- 
cating a sense of them to every other heart, not dead to 
sympathy :— : 

“ The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With praise and prayer agree ; 
And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those that follow Thee. 


There, if thy Spirit teach the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 

O, with what peace, and joy, and love, 
She communes with her God! 


There, like the nightingale, she pours 
Her solitary lays ; 

Nor asks a witness to her song, 
Nor sighs for human praise.” ’ 

‘Now,’ proceeds Mr. Montgomery, ‘if this be not poetry, 
the one and twenty enormous and unreadable volumes of 
Chalmers’s English poets must be burned down to the size 
of the “Christian Psalmist,” before they will yield a residuum 
of finer standard.’ (Introductory Essay, pp. 13, 14.) 

Shall I be pardoned by the numerous admirers of Cowper 
and Montgomery, (par nobile fratrum,) if I venture to affirm, 
once more, that all this is quite beside the mark? That the 
beautiful verses cited in this place are really poetry, and 
poetry too of no ordinary stamp of excellence, none but an 
incorrigible dunce could ever dream of disputing. But then, 
as I have said, it is very possible to produce a series of con- 
nected and dependent stanzas in a religious, lyric poem, of 
transcendent vigour and beauty, which, notwithstanding, may 
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partake no more of the distinctive character and spirit of a hymn, 
than so many detached hexameters from the Satires of Horace. 
Of course, I do not mean to apply the remark, in all its force, to 
these fine lines of Cowper ; especially, as the final couplet of the 
second verse may perhaps be construed into something like an 
expression of personal and inward feeling. If it be so, however, it 
is not sufficiently emphatic and direct. But waiving that point, I 
except broadly to the whole strain, as being altogether too diffu- 
sively sentimental and reflective fora hymn. Indeed, it is neither 
more nor less than a description, by the hand of a master, of that 
state of delighted inspiration arising from certain animating expe- 
riences of calm and holy pleasure, in which the prepared imagina- 
tion of the hymnist would be kindled into song. 

Speaking generally of Cowper, I cannot distinctly call to mind 
more than one of his minor and sacred poems, that might be fairly 
brought within the limits which I should assign to this species of 
composition. In short, I think that the sombre and meditative 
cast of intellect, induced by constitutional melancholy, or mental 
depression of some kind, precluded the continuous development 
of that intense and vehement ardour of genius which, had it sur- 
vived the derangement of his splendid powers, -would have raised 
him to a height of unapproachable distinction as a devotional poet. 
As it is, his was a great and glorious spirit, though it was sorely 
vexed and troubied ; and in all its various moods of sorrow, deep- 
ened almost to madness—in the midst of its most rueful disturbance 
and distraction—there were gleams of its own inextinguishable 
lustre, lighting the deep gloom and shadow of his misery. 

After some passing strictures on the three hymns of Bishop 
Ken, morning, evening, and midnight, and the well known dox- 


ology; 


‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’ &c, 


Mr. Montgomery arrives at the most important part of his Essay, 
the adjudication of the relative merits of Watts and Wesley. It is 
but justice to the writer to extract this passage at length :— 

‘ Passing by Mrs. Rowe, and the mystical rhymers of her age, 
we come to the greatest name among hymn writers, for we hesitate 
not to give that praise to Dr. Isaac Watts ; since it has pleased God 
to confer upon him, though one of the least of the poets of his 
country, more glory than upon the greatest either of that or any 
other, by making his Divine Songs a more abundant and universal 
blessing than the verses of any uninspired penman that ever lived. 
In his “ Psalms and Hymns,” (for they must be classed together,) 
he has embraced a compass and variety of subjects, which include 
and illustrate every truth of revelation, throw light upon every 
secret movement of the human heart, whether of sin, nature, or 
grace, and describe every kind of trial, temptation, conflict, doubt, 
fear, and grief; as well as the faith, hope, charity, the love, joy, 
peace, labour, and patience of the Christian, in all stages of his 
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course on earth ; together with the terrors of the Lord, the glories 
of the Redeemer, and the comforts of the Holy Spirit, to urge, 
allure, and strengthen him by the way. There is, in the pages of 
this evangelist, a word in season for every one who needs it, in 
whatever circumstances he may require counsel, consolation, re- 
proof, or instruction. We say this, without reserve, of the mate- 
rials of his hymns: had their execution always been correspondent 
with the preciousness of these, we should have had a “ Christian 
Psalmist” in England, next (and that only in date, not in dignity) 
to the “sweet singer of Israel.” Nor is this so bold a word as it 
may seem. Dr. Watts’s hymns are full of the “ glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God :” his themes, therefore, are as much more illus- 
trious than those of the son of Jesse, who only knew the “ power 
and glory” of Jehovah as he had “seen them in the sanctuary,” 
which was but the shadow of the New Testament church, as the 
face of Moses, holding communion with God, was brighter than 
the veil which he east over it, when conversing with his country- 
men.” (pp. 19, 20.) : 

‘ Next to Dr. Watts, as a hymn writer, undoubtedly stands the 
Rev. Charles Wesley. He was probably the author of a greater 
number of compositions of this kind, with less variety of matter or 
manner, than any other man of genius that can be named. Ex- 
cepting his ‘“ Short Hymns on Passages of Scripture,” which of 
course make the whole tour of Bible literature, and are of very 
unequal merit,— Christian experience, from the deeps of affliction, 
through all the gradations of doubt, fear, desire, faith, hope, expecta- 
tion ; to the transports of perfect love, in the very beams of the beatific 
vision,— Christian experience furnishes him with everlasting and inex- 
haustible themes ; and it must be confessed, that he has celebrated them 
with an affluence of diction, and a splendour of colouring, rarely sur- 
passed. At the same time, he has invested them with a power of truth, 
and endeared them both to the imagination and the affections, with a 

athos which makes feeling conviction, and leaves the understanding 
little to do but to acquiesce in the decisions of the heart.’ (pp. 22, 23.) 

And yet, in spite of his own decisive testimony to the superior 
ability of Charles Wesley, the editor of the ‘ Psalmist’ has given 
the palm to Dr. Watts! If there be any shadow of truth in my 
conception of the design and purport of a hymn, it must be obvious 
that the last sentence of the preceding paragraph contains the very 
highest praise that could have been bestowed upon the sacred lyrist. 

With respect to the poetic genius of Dr. Watts, it is not denied 
that his gifts were more various and versatile than those of his 
rival. As a lyrie paraphrast and illustrator of Seripture, he stands 
almost beyond the reach of competition: and considering the 
extensive and somewhat indefinite notions of Mr. Montgomery, as 
to the legitimate bounds of hymn composition, he can searcely be 
charged with inconsistency in confounding the character of a. 
poetical commentator on Holy Writ, with that of a writer of hymns, 
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Notwithstanding it is admitted, even by Mr. Montgomery, that the 
execution of many of Watts’s Scriptural poems is by no means 
honorable to their subject; I am perfectly willing to allow, that, 
on the whole, they are probably better of their kind than the 
greater portion of C. Wesley’s ‘Short Hymns on Passages of 
Scripture.’ But the question has reference, not to the general 
qualifications of the two authors as poets, or even as writers of 
sacred lyric poetry ; but to their comparative skill in the construc- 
tion of hymns, for purposes of private or public devotion. 

Beyond what I have already conceded in favor of Dr. Watts, I 
do not mean to insist upon the chaste and vigorous style of Charles 
Wesley ; although that is an excellence of no inconsiderable mag- 
nitude, and one in which, unquestionably, the ‘ poet of Methodism’ 
transcended all other composers of similar works. The classic 
purity of his taste, and the commanding energy of that kind of 
inspiration which was proper to his genius, could never have been 
satisfied with other than the most thoroughly distinct, harmonious, 
and eloquent diction. The claim of absolute and incomparable 
supremacy in his art, which I am now advancing on behalf of this 
illustrious and devoted servant of God, I wish to rest entirely on 
the validity of my original position. 

In my opinion, the very best of Watts’s hymns—the most deeply 
imbued with the true and powerful spirit of such productions—is 
that on which I have briefly commented in an earlier part of this 


letter, 
‘ My God, the spring of all my joys,’ &e. 

It breathes the intense earnestness, the passionate and kindling 
fervour of Wesley himself. It is an almost agonistic effusion of 
irrepressible joy and triumphant faith. Yet there are hymns 
among the most neglected of Charles Wesley’s, with which this 
of Dr. Watts, with all its splendour, will not endure comparison ; 
hymns in which the pregnant strength of feeling struggles to unfold 
and manifest itself, and comes forth in one majestic burst of over- 
whelming eloquence. Such, for example, is the hymn which 
stands at page 165 of the Wesleys’ hymn-book :-- 


‘ Depth of mercy, can there be,’ &c. 


The fourth stanza of this inimitable performance (which Mr. 
Montgomery has quite overlooked in his enumeration of the finest 
pieces of our author) is, I believe, unequalled for mingled dignity 
and tenderness of sentiment, and _ pictorial vividness of repre- 
sentation :—— 


‘ Kindled his relentings are, 
Me, he now delights to spare ; 
Cries, “ How shall I give thee up?” 

Lets the lifted thunder drop. 
There, for me, the Saviour stands ; 
Shows his wounds, and spreads his hands! 

God is love, I know, I feel ; 

Jesus weeps, and loves me still!’ 
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Here the single expression, ‘ lifted thunder,’ is worth whole 
reams of prosing amplification on the impending inflictions of 
divine vengeance. Poetically considered, it is indicative of the 
very highest mood of inspiration, in which all the glowing images 
of the mind are fused, condensed, concentrated ; resolved, as it 
were, into their primary and abstract essence, and set apart from 
every thing of adventitious or unnecessary mixture. Feebler 
writers—and, if I mistake not, Dr. Wattssamong the number— 
would have expanded this metaphor into weakness and tenuity ; 
and would thus have spoiled the stanza by the introduction of a 
vapid and irrelevant illustration. Shakspeare makes Coriolanus, 
in a moment of impetuous passion, exclaim, 


‘Let them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death !” 


a magnificent line ; and one which demonstrates, with singular 
and striking aptness, the practical truth of my assertion, that 
strongly excited feeling, of whatever class, always speaks ‘right 
on ;’ and cannot pause in the midst of its career to adorn its natu- 
ral expression with flowers of formal rhetoric. 

But it may be thought that the chief merit of Charles Wesley 
lies in his doctrinal hymns; which are certainly the most luminous 
and masterly expositions of Scriptural theology that were ever given 
to the poetry of this or any other country. Nor let it be imagined 
that in this portion of his writings there is any thing of peculiar or 
sectarian opinion. The eternal realities of the Christian religion 
were too deeply impressed upon the heart and conscience of the 
poet to admit of the slightest perversion or modification by his own 
unauthorized predilections, if any such he had. The hymns of 
which I speak have indeed one peculiarity—and that a peculiarity 
of value—they have every where appropriated and applied the doc- 
trines which they develop and explain. Every vital truth of 
revelation is in them embodied and expressed as an actual and 
experienced consciousness ; an article of profound conviction and 
irresistible feeling. So utterly and confidingly have the great prin- 
ciples of Christianity been received, adopted, integrated, by the 
individual mind, that they have impressed themselves, as with the 
seal of experimental knowledge, and are given back to the intellect 
as intuitive and indisputable axioms, deduced from the testimony 
* of the moral spirit, from its very nature and capacities. Among 
the numerous instances that might be selected, I know of none 
which so gloriously represents the final state of the whole soul, 
resulting from this inward process of feeling and genius, as the 
following sacramental hymn, on the doctrine of atonement :— 

‘Victim Divine, thy grace twe claim, 
While thus thy precious death we show ; 
Once offer’d up, a spotless Lamb, 
In thy great tempie here below; 


Thou didst for all mankind atone, 
And standest now before the throne. 
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Thou standest in the holy place, 
As now for guilty sinners slain ; 

The blood of sprinkling speaks and prays, 
All prevalent for helpless man ; 

Thy blood is still our ransom found, 

And speaks salvation all around. 


The smoke of thy atonement here 
Darken’d the sun, and rent the veil, 

Made the new way to heaven appear, 
And show’d the great Invisible ; 

Well pleased in thee our God looks down, 

And calls his rebels to a crown, 


He still respects thy sacrifice ; 
Its savour sweet doth always please ; 
The offering smokes through earth and skies, 
Diffusing life, and joy, und peace ; 
To these thy lower courts it comes, 
And fills them with divine perfumes. 


We need not now go up to heaven, 

To bring the long-sought Saviour down ; 
Thou art to all already given, 

Thou dost even now thy banquet crown: 
To every faithful soul appear, 
ind show thy real presence here.’ 

Now, I ask, is it possible to surpass the tone of sublime ‘ com- 
munion with the Deity,’ on the mightiest mystery of the Gospel, 
which pervades every line of this immortal composition? It would 
almost seem as if some glorified high priest, who ‘waited for the 
Lord’s coming,’ had stood before the altar of Jehovah, absorbed in 
solemn contemplation, at the awful moment of the Redeemer’s 
death ; and there, surrounded by the perishing symbols of the ancient 
dispensation,—now rendered idle and unworthy,—had suddenly 
been rapt into prophetic vision, and had spoken forth the insuffera- 
ble ecstacy of his spirit in the words of that memorable and exalted 
strain. As for comparing it with any one of Dr. Waitts’s most 
admired lyrics, that 1 shall not attempt: after having looked through 
his poems, I have felt that I should do injustice to the Doctor’s 
memory—which I venerate—by bringing even the loftiest of his 
efforts into juxta-position with this noble melody. 

Of the other writers of fugitive sacred pieces whom Mr. Mont- 
gomery has named, I have no wish to discourse. Some of them, 
I cannot help thinking, in the teeth of all that may be urged against 
my conclusion, could no more have originated a poem which might - 
deserve the dignified title of ‘hymn,’ than a certain distinguished 
orator of the day can interpret the Apocalypse. Possibly, at some 
future period, 1 may undertake the task of estimating their pro- 
ductions, but not now. 

May I be permitted to offer one farther observation before I close 
this paper? The singular and unrivalled adaptation of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns to the use of singing congregations has I believe 
been but rarely disputed, if at all. It is pretty generally allowed, 
that there is a something in the structure of his verses, if not in 
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their cast of sentiment, which renders them more easily available 
for the public worship of God, than those of any other writer. To 
myself it has frequently occurred, that whatever of correct taste 
or sound judgment, with regard either to the matter or the compo- 
sition of sermons,—whatever power of precise and definitive utter- 
ance of thought upon religious subjects, may belong to the majo- 
rity of persons who attend the Wesleyan ministry, throughout these 
realms, is to be mainly attributed to their acquaintance with the 
inestimable treasures of the Methodist Hymn Book. The fine 
hymns contained in that admirable volume have so thoroughly fami- 
liarized the memory and judgment of its readers to distinct and 
emphatic annunciations of theological doctrine—to the highest 
style of classical purity and vigour in the mould of sentences, and 
to the utmost force and perspicuity of Janguage,—that they cannot 
well be satisfied with the discourses of a preacher who has not 
these excellencies at command. Nor have the Methodist ministers 
themselves failed to derive corresponding advantages from the same 
unassociated influence. On this head, I shall take leave to quote 
the concluding passage of Mr. Montgomery’s Essay :— 

‘It is the prerogative of genius to confer a measure of itself upon 
inferior intelligences. In reading the works of Milton, Bacon, or 
Newton, thoughts greater than the growth of our own minds are 
transplanted into them, and feelings more profound, sublime, or 
comprehensive, are insinuated amidst our ordinary train ; while, in 
the eloquence with which they are clothed, we learn a new lan- 
guage worthy of the new ideas that are created in us. Of how 
much pure and exalted enjoyment is he ignorant, who never enter- 
tained, as angels, the bright emanations of loftier intellects than 
his own! By habitual communion with superior spirits, we not 
only are enabled to think their thoughts, speak their dialects, feel 
their emotions ; but our own thoughts are refined, our scanty lan- 
guage is enriched, our common feelings are elevated ; and though 
we may never attain their standard, yet, by keeping company with 
them, we shall rise above our own ; as trees growing in the society 
of a forest are said to draw each other up into shapely and stately 
proportion, while field and hedge-row stragglers, exposed to all 
weathers, never reach their full stature, luxuriance, or beauty. In 
the composition of hymns, men of wealthier imaginations, and hap- 
pier utterance, may furnish to others of susceptible hearts, the 
means of bodying their own conceptions, which would otherwise 
be a burden to their minds, or die in the birth, without the joy of 
deliverance. The most illiterate person, who understands his 
Bible, will easily understand the most elegant or emphatic expression 
of all the feelings which are common to all; and instead of being 
passive under them, when they are excited at particular seasons, 
he will avail himself of the songs put into his mouth, and sing them 
with gladness and refreshment, as if they were his own. Then, though, 
like Milton’s, his genius can ascend to the heaven of heavens, or, 
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like Shakspeare’s, search out the secrets of nature, through all her 
living combinations, blessed is the bard who employs his resources 
thus ; who, from the fulness of his own bosom, pours his divinest 
thoughts in his selectest words, into the bosoms of his readers, and 
enables them to appropriate the rich communications to their personal 
exigencies, without robbing him, or hindering others from partaking 
of the same abundant fountain of human inspiration,—a fountain 
flowing, like the oil at the command of the prophet, from one ves- 
sel into as many as could be borrowed, without exhausting the 
first, though the whole were filled. If he who pens these senti- 
ments knows his own heart,—though it has deceived him too often 
to be trusted without jealousy,—he would rather be the anony- 
mous author of a few hymns, which should thus become an impe- 
rishable inheritance to the people of God, than beqgeath another 
epic poem to the world, which should rank his name with Homer, 
Virgil, and “our greater Milton.” ’ : 

Is not this beautiful? Worthy indeed of the honored name of 
James Montgomery ! 


M. C. H. 
The writer of these letters has just had the pleasure of perusing 
the few admirable strictures on the hymns of Charles Wesley, 
which Mr. Watson has introduced in his recently published Life of 
the Rev. John Wesley ; and, although for the satisfaction of the 
public, he could wish that the subject had been treated of more at 


large by that eminent writer, he is hardly sorry that it should have 
remained open to his own remarks. Some passing notices on the 
metre and versification of these hymns, he has been induced to 
omit, by finding them anticipated in the work to which he refers ; 
where, indeed, they are invested with a force of authority which 
he could_never have bestowed upon them. 








For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
THE CHRISTMAS CONFERENCE OF 1784. 


Soon as the tempest of war that severed us from the British 
empire, and which, while it lasted, forbade any application being 
made to the father and founder of the Methodists, subsided, Mr. 
Asbury, who lived in the entire confidence of both preachers and 
people, did, according to the general wish and expectation, apply 
to Mr. Wesley, who resolved without delay to send us Dr. Coke 
with instructions and forms of ordination for deacons, elders, and 
superintendents, having first set the Doctor apart by the imposition 
of hands to the office of superintendent, and appointed him jointly 
with Mr. Asbury, to preside over the Methodist family in America. 

When the Doctor arrived in America, and first saw Mr. Asbury 
at Judge Barret’s, in the state of Delaware, and showed him his 
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credentials, Mr. Asbury rejoiced for the consolation, but said, ‘ Doc- 
tor, we will call the preachers together, and the voice of the preach- 
ers shall be to me the voice of God.’ A conference was accordingly 
agreed upon, to meet in Baltimore the ensuing Christmas. 

Nearly fifty years have now elapsed since the Christmas Con- 
ference, and I have a thousand times looked back to that memo- 
rable era with pleasurable emotions; have often said it was the 
most solemn convocation I ever saw; I might have said sublime, 
for during the whole time of our being together in the transaction 
of business of the utmost magnitude, there was not, I verily believe, 
on the conference floor or in private, an unkind word spoken, or 
an unbrotherly emotion felt. Christian love predominated, and 
under its influence we kindly thought and sweetly spake the same. 

The annual meetings of the preachers, sent, as they held them- 
selves to be, to declare the name of the Almighty Jesus, and to 
negociate a peace between the offended Majesty of heaven and 
guilty man, were to them occurrences of solemn import. To see 
each other who had been labouring and suffering reproach in the 
Lord’s vineyard, and the glad tidings they expected to hear when 
met, caused each step they took in the long and painful journeys 
they had to perform, to be a drop of balm to their souls; but never 
had they met on so solemn an occasion as this. 

Fifteen years had now elapsed since Boardman and Pilmoor 
had arrived in America in the character of itinerants, under the 
direction of Mr. Wesley. This was the thirteenth conference; and 
in. all that time if we would dedicate our infants to the Lord in 
holy baptism, or would ourselves receive the memorials of our 
Saviour’s passion, we must go for those solemn rites to those whd 
knew us not, who were entirely mistaken in our character. The 
charge preferred against us was-not so much hypocrisy as enthu- 
siasm. They did not blame us for not living up to our profession, 
but for professing to be what we were not, neither could be ; that 
is to say, admitted to sensible communion with God, and inspired 
with the knowledge of salvation [present salvation] by the remis- 
sion of our sins. There were a few who corresponded with us in 
sentiment and in feeling; but in the general estimation we were 
the veriest enthusiasts ever the earth saw. 

Humiliating indeed was our condition. Not a man in holy 
orders among us; and against us formidable combinations form- 
ed; not so much at first among the laity as the clergy. But the 
former hearing us denounced from the pulpit, not only as unsound 
in our principles, and enthusiastic in our spirit, but vastly illite- 

rate,—many of us as little more than competent to keep out of 
the way of a cart wheel,—were prompted to attack us, both men 
and women ; and it were diverting to have seen how sensible they 
were of their vast superiority. All this we could have well borne, 
(for amidst all we were the most growing sect in America, if not 
in Christendom,) had we not had evidence that not being in holy 
Vou. III.—January, 1832. 9 
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orders did in some degree paralyze our efforts;—many, very many 
who, through our instrumentality, had been brought to know the 
blessedness of believing, having been hindered from uniting with us 
because we could not administer to them all the ordinances of God. 

We had now met to congratulate each other, and to praise the 
Lord for having raised the mind of our excellent Wesley above the 
fable of uninterrupted succession, and thereby paved our way to the 
delightful privileges we were henceforth to enjoy. The order of 
things devised by him for our organization as a church, filled us 
with solemn delight. I[t corresponded with what we did suppose 
we had a right to expect our God would do for us ; for we verily 
believed his design in raising up the preachers called Methodists, 
in America, was to reform the. continent, and spread Scripture- 
holiness over these lands; and accordingly looked to be clothed 
with the panoply of God. We did, therefore, according to the 
best of our knowledge, receive and follow the advice of Mr. 
Wesley, as stated in our form of discipline. 

After Mr. Wesley’s letter, appointing Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury 
joint superintendents over the Methodists in America, had been 
read, analyzed, and cordially approved by the conference, a ques- 
tion arose what name we should take. I thought to myself, I was 
content that we should call ourselves the Methodist Church, and 
so whispered to a brother that sat near me. But one proposed, I 
think it was John Dickins, that we should call ourselves the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. Dickins was, in the estimation 
of his brethren, a man of sterling sense and sterling piety; and 
there were few men on the conference floor heard with greater 
deference than he. The most of the preachers had been brought 
up in what was called the Church of England; and all being 
agreed that the plan of general superintendency was a species of 
Episcopacy, the motion was carried, without, I think, a dissenting 
voice. There was not, to the best of my recollection, the least 
agitation on this question. Had the conference indulged the least 
suspicion that the name they were about to take, would in the least 
degree cross the views or feelings of Mr. Wesley, it would have 
been abandoned; for the name of Wesley was inexpressibly dear 
to the Christmas Conference, and to none more so than to Asbury 
and Coke. 

After our organization, we proceeded to elect a sufficient 
number of elders to visit the quarterly meetings, and administer 
the ordinances ; and this it was that gave rise to the office of pre- 
siding elders among us. 

From what I have written it will be gathered, that when the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was constituted, I was there. But 
as I was little more than a spectator at this interesting period of 
our history, I shall take the liberty to speak of the preachers that 
composed the Christmas Conference, as if not numbered among 
them. In practical wisdom they appear to me to have excelled ; 
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and although few of them affected the scholar, yet learning they 
held to be a desirable accomplishment; and while some were 
conversant with the learned languages, the most of them had a 
general knowledge of polite literature: but, what was best of all, 
they possessed in a high degree the holy art of winning souls. In 
preaching and in debate, they were workmen that needed not to 
be ashamed ; for they made a wise disposition and improvement of 
all the knowledge they possessed. Hence their high estimate. of 
the Bible. Many of them were in the habit of reading the Holy 
Scriptures on their bended knees; and some made it a point to 
read their Bible through once a year in that attitude. We may 
therefore venture to say, few men, in any age of the church, knew 
better how to estimate the sum of good which Heaven kindly wills 
to man, or were equally successful in recommending the Bible, and 
Bible religion, to their fellow men. ; 

It is not my intention to enter into a minute defence of all the 
usages observed in the Methodist Episcopal Church; but on the 
motive that influenced the conference to retain in the hands of the 
intinerant ministry the chief rule, I will offer a few remarks. 

We were itinerants; and, there is One that knoweth, our highest 
ambition was to propagate Bible religion, and to preserve the 
ministry and membership pure. The plan of general superintend- 
ency had not only been submitted to, but was universally approved 
by both preachers and people. The plan was simple and familiar. 
Every thing went on as before, save the delightful privilege of 
bringing our children to be dedicated to the Lord, and receiving 
the holy sacrament of the Lord’s Supper by our own ministers. 
Ordination was the only thing we had seemed to lack, and this 
lack was now supplied. : et 

That our ecclesiastical polity and discipline would not be form- 
ed upon the model of our civil institutions, or of other churches, 
did not escape us; but we did believe, and so did our people too, 
that it was expedient to frame them as we did, in order to keep the 
itinerant system in operation; and in this we thought in accordance 
with the father of itinerancy. We denied not the right of any people 
to choose their own pastors, or to have a representative polity if 
they would. But should our societies deem it expedient so to do, 
they would take on themselves a high responsibility, for they would 
destroy the itinerant system.* Moreover, we knew, and our people 
knew, that we were dependent on them for our bread, and that 
they could wield this check over us when they pleased. Such 

* Our views are, that, as no specific form of church government is prescribed in 
Scripture, as of exclusive divine right or obligation, in settling the government of any 
church, that form ought to be adopted which, allowing for the difference of times 
and circumstances, is most congenial with Apostolical practice, and best calculated 
to promote the cause of Christ. On these principles the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized, and continues its organization, with the concurrent sanction of both 
preachers and people. We believe, moreover, that no instance can be adduced, 


either from the Holy Scriptures, or from all primitive antiquity, of any such thing 
as a representative church polity.—Epir, 
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was our talk among ourselves, and among the most intelligent 
of our people. We assumed nothing; made no new terms of 
communion, save one on slavery, and that we could never rigidly 
enforce ; and so far were we from discarding Mr. Wesley, that we 
said, during his life we acknowledge ourselves to be his sons in the 
Gospel ; ready in matters belonging to church government to obey his 
commands. In this we undoubtedly went too far; we erred in 
judgment, not in motive. Wesley was a man; he was some 
thousand miles from us, and was liable to be influenced against 
us to command what he would not, had he known us better, or 
been with us long enough to have become somewhat imbued with 
the American feeling. 

Had I, at the close of the Christmas Conference, been told that, 
in some future time, even before I should go the way of all flesh, 
men would arise calling themselves Methodists, who would report, 
and even put forth their most skilful exertions to make the world 
believe that Asbury and Coke did, from sheer ambition, conspire 
against Mr. Wesley, whom they professed so much to love and 
honor, and on him surreptitiously father a spurious Episcopacy, 
and thereby with falsehood stain, not only the fame of the man 
Wesley, but the first page of their Discipline, to be perpetuated 
throughout all future generations, I should have said, No, surely, 
that can never be, that from ourselves men should arise who could 
excogitate, or even retail, so foul a slander :—that be far from them. 

The things said to have been introduced by stealth, I had seen 
stated and well refuted in the ‘ Defence of our Fathers,’ and was 
satisfied.* But an old Methodist friend, who had made a con- 
siderable journey to see and converse with me on the affairs of the 
church, convinced me that it was incumbent on me, having long 
had a very intimate knowledge of Asbury and Coke, to say that 
they were, in my belief, in morals and in motive, as pure as Wesley 
himself. They were men, and of course liable to err ; and did, in 
my estimation, sometimes err; but not in motive. They were not 
capable of doing things by stealth; nor was the Christmas Con- 
ference to be duped by two or four men, should Whatcoat and 
Vasey be taken into the conspiracy. There were in that assembly 
a goodly number of very wise men; for, lo, they had turned many, 
very many, to righteousness. 

‘Were you not,’ inquired my friend, ‘a member of the Christmas 


* The work here alluded to is entitled, ‘A Defence of our Fathers, and of the 
Original Organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, against the Rev. Alexander 
M‘Gaine, and others: with Historical and Critical Notices of Early American 
Methodism. By John Emory.’ The favorable testimony thus borne to this work 
by Mr. Ware, who was himself a member of the General Conference of 1784, at the 
time of the organization of the church, and personally acquainted with the facts, is 
-} ag org confirmation of the truth and correctness of the views which it presents. 

r. Ware, it will be recollected too, was one of the ‘old preachers’ to whom the 
author of the ‘History and Mystery,’ was said to have applied for information on 
the subject. In the article belbre us his testimony is given with explicitness and 
candour, and we are happy to have this opportunity to place it on record.—Ebir. 
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Conference? ‘I was.’ ‘How did it happen that you suffered 
Coke and Asbury to introduce things into your Discipline that 
were false ? they could not have done it without your knowledge. 
There is,’ continued he, ‘ in our parts, a people (few in number) 
who, by way of distinction, call themselves Protestant Methodists, 
who say you have for nearly half a century been publishing lies in 
your Discipline! and, strange to tell, there is one man among 
them who had long been a local preacher in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, who says it is true; and that Asbury did more harm 
to the Americans by introducing Episcopacy among them, than 
was ever done by his countryman the arch infidel Tom Paine. 
They are, moreover, at their camp meetings, and by their 
preachers, recommending and selling a pamphlet written by one 
M‘Kee, in which all the bad things said by Mr. M‘Caine to have 
been done by you are repeated, without taking the least notice of 
Dr. Emory’s refutation of M‘Caine’s slanders, unless it be at the 
tail of his pamphlet he charges Emory with quibbling. I was glad 
to have the Defence of the Fathers by me. I had nevertheless a 
vehement desire to see you, for you must know if the disgraceful 
things published by M‘Caine, and repeated by M‘Kee, were true; 
and I could not believe that you would lie or deceive me.’ 

My friend moreover remarked, that the mind of Mr. Wesley 
must have been greatly soured against Mr. Asbury, when he 
wrote him his severe rebuke for taking the title of bishop. This 
Emory had accounted for in part, in the Defence above mentioned. 
But the motive for publishing to the world that rebuke, after the 
excellent man against whom it was fulminated, had gone to his 
reward, and who, while living, was, next to Wesley, the most 
ardent itinerant ever the earth saw, this he could not understand. 
And if the spirits of just men made perfect could know what was 
done upon earth, he doubted much if this work of supererogation 
received the thanks of Mr. Wesley.* 

I was no less nonplused with the publication of that letter at the 
time it appeared, than my friend ; but that Mr. Asbury did receive 
a severe rebuke from the man he delighted to serve and to honor, 
not long after he received it, I did know; and that he knew, or 
thought he knew, one man who had done much to sour the mind 


* The letter above alluded to was first published in the English edition of Moore’s 
Life of Wesley. In republishing that work in America, considering it on the whole 
as a very valuable one, we did not judge it proper to suppress the letter in question, 
although we considered it as both exceptionable in itself, and the publication of it at 
the time as unnecessary and ill-advised. The same view of this subject is expressed 
in an able review of Moore’s Life of Wesley, contained in the British Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine for 1825, and which we have reason to believe proceeded from 
the able and eloquent pen of the Rev. Richard Watson. On the whole, however, 
we do not now regret, if that Letter was destined ever to see the light, that it was 
published precisely when and as it was, and republished here by ourselves. It has 
afforded us an opportunity to meet it openly, and to throw such light upon it, as a 
matter of history, that we are persuaded it will for ever hereafter be wholly innoc~ 
uous.—Epit. 
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of his father and friend against him. He afterward told me 
he had received a letter in which Mr. Wesley said, I am neverthe- 
less glad you stayed in America, and rejoice that the Lord has opened 
so wide a door before you. Mr. Asbury did not name the man who 
he thought had done him this unkindness with Mr. Wesley, but I 
thought I knew to whom he alluded. 

He was an elder brother, a chief man, and a high-toned loyalist. 
After independence was declared, he deemed it to be his duty, and 
the duty of all the preachers sent to America by Mr. Wesley, to 
return home. Not being able to prevail with Mr. Asbury to 
accompany him, he forsook his charge, and went within the 
British lines, they having possession of Philadelphia, and there 
declared from the pulpit, that it was his belief that God would not 
revive his work in America, until they submitted to their rightful 
sovereign, George the Third ; and in a similar strain wrote to Mr. 
Asbury. Mr. Asbury replied, his heart was so strongly knit to 
many of the Americans, that he could not tear himself away from 
them. He knew the Americans, and was quite sure they would 
never be satisfied with any thing short of independence; and 
intimated, that he had a presentiment that it was the design of 
Providence that America should be free, and that God had much 
people in this new world to be gathered in by Methodist preaching. 
This letter fell into the hands of the American officers, and favor- 
ably impressed them toward Mr. Asbury. This anecdote I received 
from a man who was afterward governor of the state of Delaware. 

The loyalist had from the first thought his brother Asbury had 
a leaning toward the rebels ; and when he knew it to be the case, 
he was very indignant against him. Not only so, Mr. Asbury had 
also offended him in a debate in conference on the spirit of the 
Americans. This was a dangerous subject to be discussed at that 
time, there being some of the preachers who were as warm on the 
side of freedom, as this elder brother was against it. He had, he 
said, been to the south, and had been alarmed at the noise, the 
wild enthusiasm, that predominated in the southern states among 
the Methodists. A stop must absolutely be put to this wild-fire, 
or it would be ruinous to all we held sacred. He had done what 
he could to kill this hydra, but was ashamed to say, many of his 
brethren, the preachers, were infected with the spirit of anarchy. 
Here Mr. Asbury became alarmed, and deemed it absolutely neces- 
sary that a stop should be put to the debate, and this he thought 
could be most easily and safely done by a stroke of humour. He 
therefore got up, and pointing to a distant part of the house, said, — 
I thought,—I thought,—I thought,—and pray, said the loyalist, 
what did you thought 1—I thought I saw a mouse !—This put a 
stop to the long, and, to all but himself, painful animadversions of ~ 
the loyalist; and however rude it to him might appear, the 
preachers were so electrified with it, that he deemed it best, for 
the present, to let it pass. 
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_ Mr. Asbury understood his superior in office well; knew he 
was no less opposed to the spirit of independence that threatened 
the overthrow of kingly power in America, than to the spirit of 
revivals, which he supposed went to disgrace religion by the 
destruction of what he called order. As to the spirit of revivals, 
Mr. Asbury always sided with those who deemed it dangerous to 
be offended, and to animadvert with severity on those gusts of 
feeling that always did accompany deep and lasting revivals of 
religion. The friends of order, he used to say, may well allow a 
guilty mortal to tremble at God’s word, for to such the Lord will 
look ; and the saints to cry out and shout when the Holy One is in 
the midst of them. To be hasty in plucking the tares, were to 
endanger the wheat. Of this we should be aware, lest we touch 
the ark to our own injury and that of others. 

The churches have, I think, erred on the subject of order. 
They have mistaken the order of man for the order of God. I 
once knew a female member of a certain church, remarkable for 
piety and good sense, who, under a pathetic address of her minister, 
was constrained to cry out and shout, and her voice pierced the 
hearts of many, who trembled and wept ; but her minister rebuked 
her sharply, commanding her to be silent, or to leave the house. 
She immediately left the house, and retired to a wood, where, 
without interrupting or being interrupted, she gave vent to the big 
emotions of her soul, while the holy fire burned within. Had the 
minister continued his address, and instead of rebuking this saint, 
called upon those who were weeping and trembling around her, 
to get down upon their knees and pray, and the pious part of his 
congregation to join in beseeching the Lord to pardon and shed 
his love abroad in their penitent hearts, there would, I doubt not, 
have been a great and glorious revival of religion. As it was, 
serious impressions continued with many for a season, and then 
died away; and the good lady, who in case of a revival would have 
been a nursing mother, was dubbed an enthusiast. This she bore 
long; but at length, having removed to a distant part, opened her 
doors to receive Methodist preaching ; was the first that joined 
them in that part, and was long a nursing mother in our Zion, 
greatly respected by all who knew her, and greatly beloved by all 
about her who knew the Lord.* 

* From the diary of this excellent person I took, by her permission, the following 
sketch without alteration:—*The grove to which I fled from the rebuke of my 
minister for disturbing what he called the order of God, where nevertheless the 
presence of my God attended me, and shone so bright that its foliage seemed tinged 
with his glory, was long my favorite retreat. Here were the lofty trees whose 
cone in the sultry season I often enjoyed, and whose towering leafless 


heads I’ve seen in winter wave to Him who bid them be, and ardently desired to be 
as pure from sin as they. 
he last time I visited this delightful recess, on one side a marshy swamp thro 

which no one could pass, and on the other an open wood through which none could 
approach unseen, (for I wished to be unseen by all but Heaven,) I renewed m 
covenant with my God, and received a delightful assurance that he would go wi 
and keep me in the way I was about to go: and, retiring, I cast back on this rural 
temple a last and lingering look, and sighing, said, adieu! Adieu, ye trembling 
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Dr. Coke, on his way to the Christmas Conference, passed 
through our circuit. I met him at Col. Hopper’s, in Queen Anne’s, 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and was not at first sight at 
all pleased with his appearance. His stature, his complexion, 
and his voice, were those of a woman rather than of a man; and 
his manners were too courtly for me, so unlike the grave, and as 
I conceived, Apostolic deportment of Mr. Asbury. He had several 
appointments on our circuit, to each of which I conducted him ; 
and before we parted I saw many things in him to admire, and no 
longer marvelled as at first, at the selection the father of the 
Methodists had made of a man to serve us in the capacity he 
sustained. In public he was generally admired; and in private 
very communicative and edifying. 

At one time, in a large circle, he spoke to the following import: 
‘J am charmed with the spirit of my American brethren. Their 
love to Mr. Wesley is not surpassed by their brethren in Europe. 
It is founded on a firm conviction of the excellency, aye, even the 
divinity, of the religion he has been the chief instrument of reviving, 
and that has shed its benign influence on this land of freedom. I 
see, among both preachers and people, a resolution to venture on 
any bold act of duty when called upon to practise strict piety 
before the ungodly, and to refuse compliance with fashionable 
vice. I see,’ continued he, with a countenance glowing with 
delight, ‘a great and effectual door opened for the promulgation 
of Methodism in America, whose civil institutions I greatly admire, 
and whose prosperity I no less wish than that of the land which 
gave me birth. In the presence of brother Asbury I feel myself 
to be achild. He is, in my estimation, the most Apostolic man I 
ever saw, except Mr. Wesley.’ 

This speech of the Doctor made an impression on me not to 
be forgotten. He was the best speaker in a small circle, or on a 
conference floor, I ever heard. His voice was too weak to com- 
mand with ease a very large audience. He could nevertheless 
sometimes do it; and at those times his preaching was very 
impressive. Some of the best scholars in America have been 
heard to say, that Dr. Coke spoke the purest English they ever 
heard. His fine classic taste did. not raise him in his own esti- 
mation above the weakest of his brethren. To them he paid the 
kindest attention, and the most jealous and timid among them, 
after being a short time in his company, were not only perfectly at 
ease, but happy in the society of a brother who had learned to 
esteem others better than himself. 

Tuos. Ware. 
aspens, emblems of myself: ye tremble without fear,—corroding fear. Adieu, ye 
spacious poplars, oaks, and elms; ye sweet magnolias, and ye mantling vines: be- 
neath your ample shade I’ve sat, I’ve knelt, I’ve wept, I’ve sung, and shouted out amain 
without rebuke, and made ye witness to my solemn vows to Him whose sacred 
hands and feet were fastened to a tree, and whose blood I hold to bé the source, the 


rice, the sum of all my hopes, for time and for eternal ages. Hallelujah! the 
ord God omnipotent reigneth.’ 
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THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


Tuts Society is one of those professing to be ‘national,’ both in 
its constitution and in its objects. ‘The cause of seamen is doubt- 
less a national cause, and one worthy of the attention and patron- 
age, not only of every Christian, but of every philanthropist and 
patriot. With regard, however, to the particular Society designated 
by the title at the head of this article, some facts have recently been 
stated which seem to us to have a bearing, so far as the friends of 
Methodism at least may be desirous of a participation in its opera- 
tions, entitled to their attention. The General Agent of this So- 
ciety, is the Rev. Joshua Leavitt. He is also the Editor of the Sailor’s 
Magazine, published by the Society ; and has been engaged, under 
the same patronage, to prepare ‘Sermons’ for our brethren on the 
ocean. Now this same Mr. Leavitt has recently informed us that he 
has, ‘from the beginning,’ been a frequent contributor to the co- 
lumns of the New-York Evangelist, often acted as occasional or 
temporary editor, and edited one half of the first forty four num- 
bers. For much of what has appeared in that paper, therefore, 
editorially or otherwise, in regard to Methodism, it is fairly pre- 
sumable that we are indebted to Mr. Joshua Leavitt. Now the 
virulent hostility, and the gross misrepresentations, with which we 
have been assailed in that paper, ‘from the beginning,’ are notori- 
ous. Mr. Leavitt, indeed, instead of acting as becomes the General 
Agent of a ‘national’ Society, (if Methodists and their friends are 
to be considered as any part of this nation,) seems to regard him- 
self, rather, as the leader and generalissimo of ‘the rest of the 
Christian community,’ in a war against Methodism. So he talks 
of the questions at issue between his paper, and ‘the Advocate ;’>— 
as if he had really been deputed and authorized by ‘the rest of the 
Christian community’ to hold such language. Of all this, as coming 
from Mr. Leavitt simply, or from the New-York Evangelist, we 
should have taken no notice. But the question that occurs to our 
minds, is, how it happens that such a man is deemed most suitable 
to be the General Agent of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
the Editor of the Society’s Magazine, and the preparer of Sermons 
for our seafaring brethren. Is not the New-York Evangelist, more- 
over, circulated among seamen too? Is it not also known among 
them that the Editor of that paper is the Editor and General Agent 
of the Seamen’s Friend Society, and consequently, that he has the 
countenance of the Society? The question is not at all as to Mr. 
Leavitt’s right, abstractly, and under the common responsibilities, 
to contribute to the columns of the Evangelist, to be its editor, 
or to circulate it among seamen, as well as others, if he can :— 
but, whether it is best, or even proper, that a man so deeply en- 
gaged in making such a paper the vehicle of vilifying and traduc- 
img the most numerous Christian denomination in the country, 
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should, at the same time, be the General Agent and Editor of a 
‘national’ Society for the benefit of seamen. 

It may be, indeed, that Mr. Leavitt, in soliciting for the Society, 
at home or abroad, may use, even to profusion, the winning and 
honeyed language of love and union. But, as matters now stand, 
is it to be supposed that wherever Mr. Leavitt comes, or his produc- 
tions, Methodists, or their friends, can forget that they see before 
them the productions, or the person, of the ‘permanent Editor’ of 
the New-York Evangelist; and that whatever may be upon his 
tongue, that paper will show them what is in his heart. With Mr. 
Leavitt privately, or personally, we have nothing todo. If neces- 
sary, we would help to feed him, and to clothe him; and pray for 
grace even to love him,—as an enemy. But we do protest, in the 
face of the nation, against being compelled to be accessary to the 
giving of him advantages against us, from his official capacity, which 
as a private individual he could never possess. 





SPECIAL AGENCIES. 


THE extract which will be found below, furnishes a matter-of- 
fact view of this subject which we deem of more value than 
volumes of speculation. It is taken from a paper addressed ‘to 
ministers of the Gospel,’ and published in the Sailor’s Magazine, 
in immediate connection with a systematic plan devised by the 
Executive Committee of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
for raising funds to promote the objects of that Society. If the 
operation of special agencies, among churches having a settled 
ministry, be such as is detailed in this extract, and asserted to be 
the result of experience, (as we have no doubt it is,) how much 
more injuriously, taking all its bearings into consideration, would 
it be likely to operate among us, with an itinerant ministry : and 
at the same time, how infinitely less do we need such an expensive 
and burdensome fifth wheel. At all events, in the comparative 
infancy of our existing benevolent institutions, our own opinion is, 
that the incomparable means which we already have at command 
for promoting their highest beneficial effects, and at the. smallest 
cost to the public, have as yet but been begun to be developed. 
They have had nothing like a fair or full trial ; and it is certainly 
quite too early at least to discard them, for the purpose of adopting 
an experiment not even novel or doubtful, but one that is stated, 
as we shall see below, to have had an influence positively perni- 
cious, in at least one of the ‘national’ Societies,—so called. In 
England, our brethren of the Wesleyan Methodist connection 
raise between two and three hundred thousand dollars annually, 
for missionary purposes, without special agencies. If this may be 
done in the missionary cause, why not in others ? and if in Eng- 
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land, why not in America? Instead, therefore, of discouraging 
the labourers, and thus weakening our own hands, by disparaging 
the means at command under our existing economy, let us rather 
bend our attention to their improvement, and to the development 
of their latent energies. In some of the great institutions of the 
day, there is too much reason to believe that one of the leadmg 
objects is the employment and support of the special agents them- 
selves, especially where this system is connected with theological 
seminaries, and indigent young men sent out to look for congrega- 
tions and a call. In this way the agencies, like the farming of 
taxes, are themselves made a heavy tax upon the public; while 
the whole amount of their cost is subtracted, at the same time, 
from the main object of benevolence professedly held up to view. 
May it continue to be our glory, not only to endeavour to excel in 
good works, but to do it with the smallest possible burden to the 
people. This is as clearly our duty, as it is theirs to glorify God 
with their substance, as well as with their bodies and spirits which 
are his. The extract follows :— 


‘Benevolent societies have of late years been very much in the 
habit of relying upon special agencies to bring their cause before the 
people. This has relieved the pastors from some of the labour, and 
many of them seem to have thrown off all sense of responsibility in re- 
gard to the aid their congregations furnish to the work of the Lord. 
They are willing that societies should send agents, and get all they 
can; but they do not lift a finger to aid nor assume a particle of re- 
sponsibility on the subject. ' 

The consequence is, that for several years a large amount of the 

labour and care of managers, has been expended in obtaining and 
superintending travelling agents. Many useful preachers have been 
called away from the service of saving souls, to the business of visit- 
ing congregations around the country, for the purpose of doing tha 
which their own pastors ought to have done, and might have done 
better. 
_ Now brethren, these things ought not so to be. It is not to be be- 
lieved that God intends to have the world converted in this way, by 
employing so much of the vital energy of his church in the mere mat- 
ter of collecting money—worrying it out of reluctant hands by ‘“ spe- 
cial efforts” and the like. God loveth a cheerful giver. And your 
people must learn to give cheerfully. O that they might have such 
prompt benevolence, that it may be said of them, as of one ancient 
church, ‘‘ they were ready a year ago!”” Your people must be brought 
up to feel that they are greatly and personally responsible for the 
spread of the Gospel. And they must learn to look not to travelling 
[special] agents, but to their own minister [or ministers] for all the 
information and incitement necessary in regard to all the various be- 
nevolent enterprizes of Christianity.’—Satlor’s Magazine, vol. iii, 
pp. 345, 346. . 
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JUDGE M’LEAN’S ADDRESS. 


<n Address, prepared at the request of the Union and Jefferson Socie- 

ties, of Augusta College. By John M’Lean. Cincinnati, 1831, 

8vo. pp. 28. | 

Tue Honorable John M’Lean, one of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and author of the Address 
before us, of which the title is mentioned above, is, we believe, a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Augusta College, Kentucky. 
This address was designed to be delivered at the last commence- 
ment of that flourishing institution ; but the execution of this design 
was prevented by an unexpected journey tothe city of Washing- 
ton, which Mr. M’Lean was obliged to make; notwithstanding 
which, the address was subsequently published, by special request. 
We had hoped to be able to present our readers with copious ex- 
tracts from it in our present number, but find that we shall be 
compelled to forego this pleasure, from want of space. Our regret 
at this, however, is alleviated from the consideration that the 
address itself, in the pamphlet form, is accessible to our readers ; 
and although, as it appears there, it suffers much from the mis- 
placed punctuation with which it has been marred, it will never- 
theless well repay those who may give it a perusal. Augusta 
College has certainly been highly favored in being able to secure 
the counsels and services of such a man, in her Board of Trustees; 
and it is gratifying to perceive, also, that Judge M’Lean is not a 
mere honorary and idle member, but takes a deep and active 
interest in the cause of education, in its most substantial and prac- 
tical forms, and for the benefit of all classes of the community ; 
and that for the general promotion of this chief glory of a nation, 
next to that righteousness which first and most exalts it, he applies 
and exerts the well cultivated energies of his highly gifted mind. 

The topics discussed in the address, are, ‘ The advantages of 
education, and the proper improvement of time.’ 

On the subject of education generally, the orator says,— 


‘It may be assumed, without incurring much hazard, that improve- 
ments in the system of education have not kept pace with the progress 
of the arts and sciences in general. 

We adhere pertinaciously to opinions early imbibed ; and inculcate 
them on others with the same zeal which influenced our own teachers. 

On no class of society does this feeling operate more powerfully, 
than among those on whom devolve the important functions of in- 
structers. 

From the highest halls of literature, to the humble apartment of the 
village schoolmaster, this influence is seen and felt. For more than 
half a century, the same class books have been read, the same exer- 
cises performed, and the same routine of duty substantially required. 
This does not result so much from the perfection of the system, as 
from the long sanction which has been given to it. 
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He who shall venture to suggest any change in the mode of instruc- 
tion, incurs the risk of being denounced as an innovator, and an enemy 
to a regular course of education. In some of the learned schools 
the opinion seems to prevail, that no man can be truly great who has 
not passed through the established orders of study, with measured 
steps and technical exactness. On the other hand, many are found 
to err, in supposing that a regular and laborious course is incompatible 
with genius. No unerring rule can be laid down, by which mind can 
be accurately measured, or its powers most fully developed. 

Superior capacity will show itself in rising above the trammels of 
artificial modes, and very often by acquiring distinction without the 
aids so essential to common minds. However various the forms of 
instruction may be, and however diversified the pursuits of knowledge, 
there is but one object in view, and that is, the acquirement of words 
and ideas. The acquisition of knowledge, and the means of impart- 
ing it to others, constitute, in the broadest sense, education. 

The objection to the prevailing system of education is, that the 
memory is exercised too much, and the judgment too little. 

Words are said to be the signs of our ideas; the representation of 
the picture formed in the mind. It would seem that in the order of 
nature, the idea should be formed before the individual is made to 
exhibit the sign of it; that the picture should exist before the parts 
are represented. 

The reasoning faculty commences at an early period of life, and if 
it be not as rapidly developed as the powers of memory, it is suscep- 
tible of greater improvement. These qualities of the mind are closely 
connected, and any system of instruction which separates them does 
violence to nature. 

Of what advantage is it to an individual to retain in his memory 
every thing he reads or hears, if he have not the power to combine 
facts, weigh circumstances, and draw conclusions. Memory is com- 
mon, in a greater or less degree, to irrational animals as well as man. 
It is the faculty of reason which gives man the preéminence, and this 
faculty should be exercised through all the stages of his scholastic life. 
The powers of the memory should be limited by those of the under- 
standing, and the whole system of education should be the order of 
nature, for the full development of the human faculties. In this way, 
boys would learn to reason before they left their hornbooks, and the 

dies of arithmetic and grammar would be pleasing as well as useful.’ 


(pp- 3-5.) 


The following is the picture of man without education, as drawn 
by the same masterly hand. 


‘Shrouded in moral and intellectual night, man is a savage. His 
home is in the forest—the heavens his covering. He delights in vio- 
lence and bloodshed. The animal propensities prevail over the intel- 
lectual. The latter, by becoming subservient to the former, distinguish 
him in the scale of creation as cruel and relentless. Nature unfolds 
to him her beauties in vain. He is neither attracted by their charms, 
nor led to adore their divine Author. 

Such is man in a state of nature. Not indeed as he came from the 
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hand of his Creator, but as despoiled of his glory by the power of 
darkness.’ (p. 6.) 

The necessity and importance of the assiduous application of the 
powers of the mind to whatever it undertakes, the benefits of which 
have been so strikingly exhibited in Judge M’Lean’s own history, 
he thus portrays :— 

‘Without personal application, the highest gifts of nature, and the 
finest opportunities for the acquisition of knowledge, will be of very 
little advantage. How seldom do we find a man of splendid talents, 
and great attainments, who has a son that acquires equal celebrity. 
This may in some degree be owing to the reputation of the father, 
which the son seeks to appropriate to himself, without using the pro- 
per means to deserve it. 3 

There are few instances where young men of great fortunes become 
eminent. The reason is, because they feel no necessity of relying 
upon their personal efforts for a subsistence ; and having the means of 
enjoying what are falsely called the pleasures of life, they yield to in- 
dulgence, their minds become relaxed, and their ambition is destroyed. 

No man ever attained much distinction in literature, in the sciences, 
or in any of the learned professions, without great labour. And no 
individual of good capacity, who enjoyed ordinary opportunities for 
study, and improved them to the best advantage, ever failed to become 
distinguished. The great Newton declared, ina letter to Dr. Bentley, 
‘‘that if he had done the public any service, it was due to nothing but 
industry and patient thought.” ’ (p. 17.) 


On the discipline and improvement of the mind, he says :—— 


‘ But, ‘method is not only necessary in speaking and writing, but also 
in thinking. This, it is believed, has seldom been properly appreciated. 
It is of the highest importance in the formation of a well regulated 
mind. Ifthe mind be permitted to waste its energies on idle or vi- 
cious subjects of contemplation, how can it be expected to advance? 
Many persons seem to think the understanding can be improved only 
by reading, writing, or conversation. This is a great mistake. It is 
advanced not less by a correct course of thinking and observation than 
by either of the others.’ (p. 20.) 

Again :— 

‘The strength of the mind, like that of the body, may be greatly 
increased. Ifthe body be unaccustomed to muscular action, its pow- 
ers will be feeble, and may be easily overcome ; but, by long usage to 
the severer exercises, its strength becomes astonishingly great. It is 
so with the mind. Although the properties of the mind be totally dis- 
tinct from those of the body, they are alike subject to be influenced by 
circumstances; and the mind which has been accustomed to close ob- 
servation, and a rigid course of investigation, will exhibit powers which 
se with astonishment other capacities equally good, but less disci- 
plined. 

To form a correct habit of thinking, is of the highest importance. 
When this is done, the rapid improvement which follows, of which the 
mind is eonscious, not only affords high gratification, but stimulates to 
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still greater effort. In this way, the powers of the mind are so 
much enlarged, that what at first might have been deemed impracti- 
cable by the student, is accomplished with ease, and this leads to still 
higher attainments. A perseverance in this course will secure great 
eminence. None have deservedly acquired distinction who did not 
use these means; and none have failed of their object who did use 
them.’ (p. 21.) 

For the encouragement of youth labouring under difficulties in 
the attainment of education, he says :— 


‘It is believed that few if any individuals in this country, have highly 
distinguished themselves as professional men, or as statesmen, who had 
not to overcome various obstacles in early life. Many might be named, 
as occupying the first rank, who in youth were thrown upon their own 
resources for the means of. subsistence. Under such circumstances, 
they learned to measure time more accurately by their expenditures, 
and saw the necessity of improving every moment.’ (p. 23.) 

‘ Roger Sherman, a distinguished senator from Connecticut, was a 
mechanic ; and, in early life, followed his occupation from village to 
village, in the humblest manner. Yet this man, by the force of his 
own mind, and his untiring application, rose to the first rank of the 
great men of his country. He was eloquent and profound. Few men 
desired to measure strength with him in the field of discussion; none 
more effectually enchained the attention of his auditors.’ (Jb.) 

On the same subject, he adds, in another place :— 

‘ Examples of brilliant success, under adverse circumstances, though 
more numerous in this country than any other, are not limited to it. 
In England, we find many such cases. A majority, perhaps, of the 
eminent lawyers there, have risen from obscurity by their own efforts. 
The same may be said, to some extent, of the other professions. 
Whether we look to the bar, the bench, or the senate, in that country, 
we will find that capacity, united with great effort and personal merit, 
throws into the shade all the factitious blandishments of rank and for- 
tune. What a splendid triumph is here awarded to genius; what 
deference, in the midst of a proud aristocracy, to that nobility which 
nature and study impart.’ (p. 25.) 


The following eloquent paragraphs with which the address is 
concluded, contain sentiments which we are happy to see incul- 
cated by a jurist and statesman of the eminent distinction of Judge 
M’Lean ; and especially by one, who, among the ‘ principles of 
truth,’ (as we know he does experimentally and practically, as 
well as in theory,) embraces the truth of the — Gospel, as the 
only solid and safe foundation on which any human soul can build. 

‘The brief existence of human life, should operate as a powerful 
incentive to studious efforts. How short is the span which marks the 
career of mortality. The life of man is like a shadow cast upon the 
plain, which gradually disappears as the sun approaches his meridian. 
How impossible is it to recall misspent hours. If lost, they are lost 
irreparably ; and every passing moment, misemployed, adds to that 
sad account. 

He who wishes to have a name that shall be cherished by posterity ; 
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who desires, by his individual efforts, to add something to the amount 
of human happiness, and the glory of his country, has much to do, 
and but little time for action. His days and nights should be devoted 
to the pursuit of this great object. The principles of. truth, justice, 
and patriotism, should be the foundation on which he builds. Whether 
his life be public or private, the same moral principles should govern 
him. He should discard, as incompatible with either truth, honesty, 
or patriotism, that political trickery which is shamelessly professed by 
some, and practised by many. By means not only wholly unexcep- 
tionable, but laudable, should he aspire to eminence. And when such 
a career shall be about to close, there will be nothing painful in the 
retrospect. Having inculcated, by precept and example, moral prin- 
ciple, and promoted individual and national prosperity, he has faithfully 
and conscientiously discharged his duty. No crying sins of injustice 
or oppression will lie heavy on his conscience in that honest hour. In 
the conviction that he has been the instrument of much good, and 
leaves an unspotted reputation to his friends and his country, he will 
find a consolation which receding honors, however great, if unjustly 
acquired, can never give.’ (pp. 27, 28.) 








BEZA’S TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tueopore Beza was the colleague of Calvin, both in the Church 
and the University, at Geneva, where Calvin possessed and exercised, 
in reality, the power and authority of a bishop. Beza was his intimate 
associate and principal champion, in the grand scheme which he had 
formed for the making of Geneva the head quarters whence his doc- 
trines might be propagated, and proselytes and patrons gained to his 
theological system, by means both of the Academy and their writings. 
Beza’s Latin translation of the New Testament, with theological and 
critical notes, was his most celebrated work. It was received, on its 
publication, with great applause ; has passed through many editions ; 
was made the standard, in a great measure, of most of the translations 
of the Calvinistic churches into modern tongues; and was not without 
influence on the English translators of our own common version; al- 
though it had, perhaps, less influence on them than on the translators 
of other countries. It will not, therefore, be uninteresting or unpro- 
fitable, even at the present day, nor to mere English readers as well 
as others, to see what liberties this celebrated Calvinistic translator 
allowed himself to take with the sacred text, and for what purposes 
and objects. The critique which we subjoin, is compiled from one of 
the Preliminary Dissertations prefixed by Dr. Campbell to his transla- 
tion of the Four Gospels. Of the passages in ancient or modern fo- 
reign languages, quoted by Dr. Campbell, but not translated, we have 
added translations, which are distinguished by being enclosed in 
brackets, as is also what other matter has been added by ourselves. 

Beza, with natural talents considerably above the middle rate, had 
a good deal of learning, and understood well both Greek and Latin ; 
but he neither knew Hebrew (though he had the assistance of some 
who knew it,) nor does he seem to have been much conversant in the 
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translation of the Seventy.. Hence it has happened, that his critical 
acuteness is not always so well directed as it might have been. The 
significations of words and idioms are often determined by him from 
classical authority, which might, with greater ease and more precision, 
have been ascertained by the usage of the sacred writers, and their 
ancient interpreters. As to words which do not occur in other Greek 
writers, or but rarely, or in a sense manifestly different from what they 
bear in Scripture, Beza’s chief aid was etymology. This has occa- 
sioned his frequent recourse, without necessity, to circumlocution, to 
the prejudice always of the diction, and sometimes of the sense, and 
has been shown not to be always the surest method of attaining the 
signification wanted. 

But of all the faults with which Beza is chargeable as a translator, 
the greatest is, undoubtedly, that he was too violent a party man to 
possess that impartiality, without which it is impossible to sueceed as 
an interpreter of Holy Writ. It requires but a very little of a critical 
eye to discern in him a constant effort to accommodate the style of the 
sacred writers to that of his sect. Nay, what he has done in this way, 
is done so openly, I might have said avowedly, that it is astonishing it 
has not more discredited his work. That he has shown throughout 
the whole work, a manifest partiality to the theology then prevalent 
in Geneva, is beyond a doubt. I shall select a few examples out of 
a much greater number, which might be brought. 

The first shall be from that celebrated discourse of our Lord’s, 
commonly called his sermon on the mount, wherein these words, 
nxscare ‘ors Eppery roig apyxasois, (Matt. v, 21,)—[Ye have heard that 
it was said to them of old time,—marginal translation—to them, ] 
are always rendered, by Beza, Audistis dictum fuisse a veteribus ; 
[Ye have heard that it was said By the ancients ;] in contradiction to 
all the versions which had preceded, Oriental and Occidental, and in 
opposition to the uniform idiom of the sacred writers. Beza does not 
hesitate in his annotations to assign his reason, which is drawn not 
from any principle of criticism, not from a different reading in any an- 
cient manuscripts, of which he had several, but professedly from the 
fitness of this version for supporting his own doctrine. But this cor- 
rection of the ancient version was every way unsuitable, and the ex- 
pedient weak. It was essential to the Pharisaical notion of traditions, 
to consider them as precepts which God himself had given to their 
fathers verbally, and which were therefore called the oral law, in 
contradistinction to the written law, or the Scriptures. Consequently 
Beza’s representation of their presumption is far short of the truth. 
And let it be observed, that our Lord does not here give any sanction 
to their distinction of the law, into oral and written. He does not 
once say, It was said to the ancients, but uniformly, Ye have heard that 
it was said. He speaks not of what God did, but of what they pre- 
tended that he did. 

His words, therefore, and the doctrine of the Pharisees, are alike 
misrepresented by this bold interpreter; and that for the sake of an 
advantage, merely imaginary, against an adverse sect. The one in- 
terpretation is not more favorable to the Socinians than the other. 
But, if it had been otherwise, no person will consider that as a good 
10* 
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reason for misrepresenting, unless he is more solicitous of accommo- 
dating Scripture to his sentiments, than of accommodating his senti- 
ments to Scripture. Tho former has indeed been but too common 
with interpreters, though with few so much, and so barefacedly, as 
with Beza. I am sorry to add that, in the instance we have been 
considering, Beza has been followed by most of the Protestant trans- 
lators of his day, Italian, French, and English. 

The following is another example of the strong inclination which 
this translator had, even in the smallest matters, to make his version 
conformable to his own prepossessions. He renders these words, ¢vv 
yuvosks, [with the women,—Acts i, 14,] though without either article 
or pronoun, cum uxoribus, [with their wives, ] as though the expression 
had been ov soug yovougw avrwv. In this manner he excuses himself 
in the notes: ‘Conveniebat apostolorum etiam uxores confirmari, quas 
vel peregrinationis illorum comites esse oportebat, vel eorum absen- 
tiam domi patienter expectare.’ [It was meet that the wives also of 
the Apostles, who were to accompany them in their travels, or pa- 
tiently to wait for them at home, should be established.} Very well: 
and because Theodore Beza judges it to have been convenient that 
the Apostles’ wives, for their own confirmation, should be there, he 
takes the liberty to make the sacred historian say that they were 
there, when, in fact, he does not so much as insinuate that there were 
any wives among them. The use of the Greek word yvvy is entirely 
similar to that of the French word femme. Nobody that understands 
French would translate avec les femmes with the wives, but with the 
women, whereas the proper translation of avec leurs femmes is, with 
their wives. 

It is impossible for one who knows the state of things, at the time 
when that version was made, not to perceive the design of this mis- 
interpretation. The Protestant ministers, among whem marriage was 
common, were exposed to much obloquy among the Romanists, through 
the absurd prejudices of the latter, in favor of celibacy. It was, there- 
fore, deemed of great consequence to the party, to represent the Apos- 
tles as married men. But, could one imagine that this consideration 
would have weight enough to lead a man of Beza’s abilities and cha- 
racter into such a flagrant, though not very material mistranslation ? 
A translator ought surely to express the full meaning of his author, as 
far as the language which he writes is capable of expressing it. But 
here there is an evident restriction of his author’s meaning. Besides, 
there may have been, for aught we know, no wives in the company, in 
which case Beza’s words include a direct falsehood. And this false- 
hood he boldly puts into the mouth of the sacred penman. We know 
that Peter had once a wife, as we learn from the Gospel, that his wife’s 
mother was cured by Jesus of a fever. But whether she was living 
at the time referred to in the Acts, or whether any more of the Apos- 
tles were married, or whether their wives were disciples, we know 
not. Now this falsification, though in a little matter, is strongly cha- 
racteristical of that interpreter. I am glad to add, that in this he has 
been deserted by all the Protestant translators I know. 

A similar instance the very next chapter presents us with. The 
words ex syxaradsLeis onv Luyny us sig &68, [Thou wilt not leave my soul 
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in hell, (hades, )—Acts ii, 27, ] he translates, Von derelinques cadaver me- 
um in sepulcro, [Thou wilt not leave my DEAD Bopy in the SEPULCHRE, | 
not only rendering ads sepulcrum, according to an opinion which, 
though shown to be ill founded, is pretty common ; but uy cadaver, 
carcass, wherein, I believe, he is singular. His motive is still of the 
same kind. The common version, though unexceptionable, might be 
thought to support the Popish limbo. 

This specimen from Beza, it may be thought, should have been over- 
looked, because, though inserted in the first, it was corrected in the 
subsequent editions of his version. This, I confess, was my own opi- 
nion, till I observed, that in the annotations of those very editions, he 
vindicates his first translation of the words, and acknowledges that he 
had altered it, not from the conviction of an error, but to gratify those 
who, without reason, were, through ignorance of the Latin idiom, dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which he had first rendered it. 

To Beza’s reason for rejecting the common version, Castalio retorts, 
very justly, that if the possibility of wresting a passage in support of 
error, were held a good reason for translating it otherwise, Beza’s own 
version of the passage in question, would be more exceptionable than 
what he had pretended to correct. ‘ Deinde non minus ex ejus trans- 
latione possit error nasci, et quidem longe perniciosior. Cum enim 
animam Christi vertat in cadaver, periculum est ne quis animam 
Christi putet nihil fuisse nisi cadaver.’ [From iis translation of that 
passage, error, and indeed far more pernicious error, may spring. 
For as he turns the soul of Christ into a carcass, the danger is lest it 
should be supposed that the soul of Christ is nothing but a carcass. ] 
And even this opinion, which denies that Jesus Christ had a human 
soul, has not been unexampled. It was maintained by Beryllus, bishop 
of Bostra in Arabia, in the third century. But, on this strange prin- 
ciple of Beza’s, where is the version of any part of Scripture in which 
we could safely acquiesce? : 

A third example of the same undue bias (for I reckon not the last, 
because corrected, whatever was the motive) we have in his version 
of these words, Xstporovycavres Os auroig wpedPurepss, [And when they 
had ordained them elders,—Acts xiv, 23,] which he renders Quumque 
ipsi per suffragia creassent presbyteros. [And when BY eLECTION they 
had created elders.] The word x:porovycavees, he translates from ety- 
mology, a manner which, as was observed before, he sometimes uses. 
Xeiporovew literally signifies, to stretch out the hand. From the use of 
this manner, in popular elections, it came to denote éo elect, and thence, 
again, to nominate, or appoint any how. Now Beza, that his intention 
might not escape us, tells us in the note, ‘ Est notanda vis hujus verbi, 
ut Paulum ac Barnabam sciamus nil privato arbitrio gessisse, nec ul- 
lam in ecclesia exercuisse tyrannidem: nil denique tale fecisse quale 
hodie Romanus papa et ipsius assecla, quos ordinarios vocant.’ [The 
import of this word ought to be observed, that we may know that Paul 
and Barnabas did nothing by their private judgment, nor exercised 
any tyranny in the Church: in fine, that they did nothing as the Ro- 
man pope and his retainers, whom they call ordinaries, do at this day. ] 
Now, though no man is more an enemy to ecclesiastic tyranny than I 
am, I would not employ against it weapons borrowed from falsehood 
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and sophistry. I cannot hélp, therefore, declaring, that the version 
which the Vulgate has given of that passage, Et quum constituissent 
illis presbyteros, [And when they had constituted them elders,] fully 
expresses the sense of the Greek, and, consequently, that the words 
per suffragia, are a mere interpolation, for the sake of answering a 
particular purpose. Use, where it can be discovered, must determine 
the signification, in preference to etymology. And here we are at no 
loss to affirm that yéiporovsw, whatever were its origin, is not confined 
to electing, or constituting, by a plurality of voices. 5 

But, whatever be in this, in the instance before us, the xé:porovy- 
gavres, or electors, were no more than Paul and Barnabas; and it 
could not, with any propriety, be said of two, that they elected by a 
majority of votes; since there can be no doubt that they must have 
both agreed in the appointment: and if it had been the disciples, and 
not the two Apostles who had given their suffrages, it would have 
been of the disciples, and of them only, not of the Apostles, that the 
term xsporovytavreg could have been used, which the construction of 
the sentence manifestly shows that it is not. The sense of the word 
here given by Beza, is therefore totally unexampled ; for, aceording 
to him, it must signify not to elect, but to constitute those whom others 
have elected. For, if this be not what he means by per suffragia cre- 
assent, applied to no more than two, it will not be easy to divine his 
meaning, or to discover in what manner it answered the purpose ex- 
pressed in his note. And if this be what he means, he has given a 
sense to the word, for which I have not seen an authority from any 
author, sacred or profane. The common import of the word is no 
more than to constitute, ordain, or appoint any how, by election, or 
otherwise, by one, two, or more. - When it is by election, it is solely 
from the scope of the passage that we must collect it. In the only 
other place. (2 Cor. viii, 19,) where it occurs in the New Testament, 
it no doubt relates to a proper election. But it is from the words im- 
mediately connected, yésporovyrsig taro rwv exxdnoiwv, [who was chosen 
by the churches,] we learn that this is the sense there, as it is from 
the words immediately connected that we learn, with equal certainty, 
that it relates here to an appointment made by two persons only. 

The word occurs once in composition with the preposition spo. 
Adda wapruds roig apoxexesporovnscvois tao Ts Oex, [But unto witnesses 
chosen before of God,—Acts, x, 41,] rendered by Beza himself, sed 
testibus quos ipse prius designaverat, [but to witnesses whom he had 
before designated.] Here there can be no question that it refers to a 
destination, of which God alone is the author, and in which, therefore, 
. there could be no suffrages. For even Beza will not be hardy enough 

to pretend, that such is the force of this verb, as to show, that God 
did nothing but by common consent, and only destined those whom 
others had elected. That the word yé:porovew was commonly used in 
all the latitude here assigned to it, Dr. Hammond has, from Philo, Jo- 
sephus, and Pagan writers of undoubted authority, given the amplest 
evidence in his Commentary. 

Again, that he might avoid every expression which appeared to fa- 
vour the doctrine of universal redemption, the words of the*Apostle, 
concerning.God, ‘O¢ ravras avapwrss Serer CwSyveu, [Who will have all 
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men to be saved,—1 Tim. ii, 4,] literally rendered in the Vulgate, 
Qus omnes homines vult salvos fieri, [who wills all men to be saved, ] 
he translates, Quit quosvis homenes vult servari.* A little after, in the 
same chapter, ‘O ds¢ gavrov aveidurpov ixee xavrev, [who gave himself 
a ransom for all,] in the Vulgate Qui dedit redemptionem semetipsum 
pro omnibus, [who gave himself a ransom for all.] Beza makes Qus 
sese apse dedit redemptionis pretium pro quisusvis. [In both the pre- 
ceding instances, and also in that mentioned in the note below, 
Beza, in his version, restricts the number of those whom God wills to 
be saved, for whom Christ gave himself a ransom, and to whom the 
grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared, to less than all ;— 
although the original of the sacred text uses terms explicitly and un- 
equivocally signifying all.] Once more, in another place of this Epistle, 
‘Og &51 Cwrne ravTwv avaeumwv, paris xiswv, [Who is the Saviour of all 
men, especially of those that believe,—1 Tim. iv, 10,] in the Vulgate, 
Qui est salvator omnium hominum, maxime fidelium; [Who is the Savi- 
our of all men, especially of those that believe ; Beza renders, Qui est 
CONSERVATOR omnium hominum, maaime vero fidelium. [Who is the 
PRESERVER Of all men, but especially-of those that believe.] Leet it be 
observed, that this is the only place, in his version, where éwrnp [Sa- 
viour] is rendered conservator, preserver : in every other passage but 
one, where he uses a periphrasis, the word is servator, answering to 
salvator in the Vulgate, saviour. If it had not been for the annexed 
clause, paris. miswv, [especially of those that believe,] Beza, I suppose, 
would have retained the word servator, and had recourse to the expe- 
dient he had used repeatedly for eluding the difficulty, by saying, Ser- 
vator quorumvis hominum. But he perecived, that savrwv avSpwawv [ot 
all men] must be here taken in the most comprehensive sense, being 
contradistinguished to wiswv, [of those that believe.] I do not mean, 
by these remarks, to affirm whether or not the word conservator be 
equivalent to the import of the original term, as used in this place. It 
is enough for my purpose that, as this difference of meaning does not 
necessarily result, either from the words in immediate connection, or 
from the purport of the Epistle, no person is entitled to alter the ex- 
pression, in order to accommodate it to his own opinions. | 

The safest and the fairest way for a translator is, in every disputable . 
point, to make no distinction where the divine Spirit has not distin- 
guished. ‘To apply to this the words used by Boys in a similar case, 
‘Cur enim cautiores simus, magisque religiosi quam Spiritus Sanctus? 
Si Spiritus Sanctus non dubitavit dicere ravrag et ¢wrnp, Cur nos vere- 
amur dicere omnes et servator?? [For why need we be more cautious, 
and more religious than the Holy Spirit? If the Holy Spirit hath not 
hesitated to say all and Saviour, why are we afraid to say all and Sa- 
viour?] In the same manner would I expostulate with certain divines 
among ourselves, who, I have observed, in quoting the preceding pas- 


* In the same manner he renders these words (Tit. ii, 11,) Emsgavy yap h xapts rs 
Oty h owrnpios rac avSpwras. [For the grace of God, that bringeth salvation, hath 
appeared to all men, or, as the marginal version is,—the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation to all men, hath appeared,] ‘Illuxit enim gratia illa Dei salutifera quibusvis 
{not omnibus] hominibus.’ No modern translation that Iam acquairted with fol- 
lows Beza in his interpretation of this verse. 
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sages of Scripture, never say, would have all men to be saved, and, the 
Saviour of all men,-but invariably, all sorts of men; charitably intend- 
ing, by this: prudent correction, to secure the unwary from being se- 
duced, by the latitudinarian expressions of the Apostle. If this be 
not being wise above what is written, I know not what is. In the first 
and second passages quoted, I know no translator who has chosen to 
imitate Beza; in the third, he is followed by the Geneva French only, 
who says Le conservateur de tous hommes. ['The preserver of all men. ] 
But it is proper to add, that it was not so in that version, till it had 
undergone a second or third revisal : for the corrections have not been 
all for the better. 

{After criticising Beza’s translation of Heb. i, 3, and the note in 
which he assigns his reasons for rendering it as he does, Dr. Campbell 
thus continues. | 

Here we have a man who, in effect, acknowledges that he would 
not have translated some things in the way he has done, if it were not 
that he could thereby strike a severer blow against some adverse sect, 
or ward off a blow, which an adversary might aim against him. Of 
these great objects he never loses sight. Accordingly, the controvert- 
ist predominates throughout his whole version, as well as commentary ; 
the translator is, in him, but a subordinate character; insomuch that 
he may justly be called what Jerom calls Aquila, contentiosus inter- 
pres, [a controversial translator. ] 

Again, in the same Epistle it is said, ‘O de dimasog ex wiews Snoerou 
xo cov derossiAnrou, sx svdoxer } Duyn ps ev avrw. [Now the just shall 
live by faith; but if he draw back, (in the common version, after 
Beza, if any man draw back,) my svul shall have no pleasure in him, 
Heb. x, 38.] In the Vulgate, rightly, Justus autem—exr fide vivet: 
quod si subtrarerit se, non placebit anime mee. [But the just man 
shall live by faith: but if he draw back, he shall not be pleasing to 
my soul.] In Beza’s version, Justus autem ex fide vivet; at si quis se 
subduxerit, non est gratum animo meo. [But the just shall live by faith; 
but if any MAN draw back, IT is not agreeable to my soul ] Here we 
have two errors. First, the word quis [any man] is, to the manifest 
injury of the meaning, foisted into the text. Yet there can be no 
pretence of necessity, as there is no ellipsis in the sentence. By the 
syntactic order, 6 dimouos [the just man] is understood as the nominative 
to deroseiAnrou ; [draw back ;] the power of the personal pronoun being, 
in Greek and Latin, sufficiently expressed by the inflexion of the verb. 
Secondly, the consequent displeasure of God is transferred from the 
person to the action : non est gratum, [1T is not agreeable ;] as though 
ev avtw [in him] could be explained otherwise than as referring to 
dmasog, [the just man.] This perversion of the sense is, in my judg- 
ment, so gross, as fully to vindicate from undue severity, the censure 
pronounced by bishop Pearson, Illa verba a Theodoro Beza haud bona 

de sunt translata, [Theodore Beza’s translation of those words is 
fraudulent.] But this is one of the many passages in which this 
interpreter has judged that the sacred penmen, having expressed 
themselves incautiously, and given a handle to the patrons of erro- 
neous tenets, stood in need of him more as a corrector than as a 
translator. In this manner Beza supports the doctrine of the perse- 
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verance of the saints, having been followed, in the first of these errors, 
by the French and English translators, but not in the second; and 
not by the Italian translator in either, though as much a Calvinist as 
any of them. In the old English Bibles, the expression was, If he 
withdraw himself. 

In order to evade, as much as possible, the appearance of regard, 
in the dispensation of grace, to the disposition of the receiver, the 
words of the Apostle, Tov awgorepov ovra Bracpnmov xou diwxrnv, xo 
SBerenve aA’ yAsyInv, irs ayvowy eaornta ev amisia, [Who was before-a 
blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious: but I obtained mercy, 
because I did it ignorantly in unbelief,] he renders Qui prius eram 
blasphemus et persecutor, et injurtis alios afficiens: sed misericordia 
sum donatus. Nam ignorans id faciebam: nempe fidet expers. [Who 
was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious: but I 
obtained mercy. For I did it ignorantly: that is in unbelief.] Here 
I observe, first, that he divides the sentence into two, making a full 
stop at yAenSqv, [I obtained mercy, ] and thus disjoins a clause which, 
in Greek, is intimately conneeted, and had always been so understood, 
as appears from all the ancient versions and commentaries: and, 
secondly, that he introduces this sentence with nam, [for,] as if, in 
Greek, it had been yag, instead of quia, the proper version of és1, [be- 
cause.| Both are causal conjunctions ; but as the former is generally 
employed in uniting different sentences, and the latter in uniting the 
different members of the same sentence, the union occasioned by the 
former is looser and more indefinite than that produced by the latter. 
The one expresses a connection with the general scope of what was 
said, the other with the particular clause immediately preceding. 
This second sentence, as Beza exhibits it, may be explained as an 
extenuation suggested by the Apostle, after confessing so black a 
crime. As if he had said: ‘ For I would not have acted thus, but I 
knew not what I was doing, as I was then an unbeliever.’ It is evi- 
dent that the words of the original are not susceptible of this inter- 
pretation. Beza has not been followed in this, either by Diodati, or 
by the English translators. The Geneva French, and the Geneva 
English, have both imitated his manner. 

I shall produce but one other instance. The words of the beloved 
disciple, Tlag 6 yeyswnwsvog ex rx Ges, auapriav x wosst; [ Whosoever is 
born of God, doth not commit sin,—1 John iii, 9 ;] rendered in-the 
Vulgate, Omnis qui natus est ex Deo, peccatum non facit, [ Whosoever 
is born of God, doth not commit sin, ] Beza translates, Quisquis natus 
est ex Deo, peccato non DAT OPERAM ; [ Whosoever is born of God, doth 
not DEVOTE HIMSELF TO SIN;] by this last phrase, endeavouring to 
elude the support which the original appears to give to the doctrine 
of the sinless perfection of the saints in the present life. 

There is still another reason which seems to have influenced Beza 
in rendering opaprinv ores [committeth sin] peccato dat operam, [de- 
votes himself to sin,] which is kindly to favor sinners, not exorbi- 
tantly profligate, so far as to dispel all fear about their admission into 
the kingdom of heaven. This construction may be thought unchari- 
table. IT own I should have thought so myself, if he had not explicitly 
shown his principles, on this subject, in other places. That expres- 
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sion, in the sermon on the mount, Aroyweeire an” eux bs EpyaZouevor Fry 
avouscv, [Depart from me ye that work iniquity,—Matt. vii, 23,] he 
renders, Abscedite a me qui OPERAM DATIs tniqutlati, [Depart from me 
ye who DEVOTE YouRSELVEs to iniquity.] And though he is singular 
in using this phrase, I should not, even from it, have concluded so 
harshly of his motive, if his explanation in the note had not put it 
beyond doubt. Thus, if he wound the sense in the version, he kil!s 
it outright in the commentary. 

Not only Scripture in general, but that discourse-in particular, on 
which Beza was then commenting, speaks a very different language : 
Except your righteousness, says Jesus, shall exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. It would have better suited Beza’s system of Christian 
morality, to have said, Except your unrighteousness shall exceed the 
unrighteousness of publicans and harlots, ye shall in no case be excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven. But as our Lord’s declaration was the 
reverse, it is worth while to observe in what manner this champion of 
Geneva eludes its force, and reconciles it to his own licentious maxims. 
[After quoting Beza’s note on the place, Dr. Campbell adds, ] 
According to this learned commentator, then, your righteousness 
here means, chiefly or solely, your orthodoxy : I say, chiefly or solely : 
for, observe his artful climax, in speaking of teachers and teaching. 
When first he obtrudes the word doctrine, in explanation of the word 
righteousness, he puts it only on the level with a good life; it is 
‘tum doctrinam tum vitam,’ [as well doctrine as the life.] When 
mentioned the second time, a good life is dropt, because as he affirms, 
‘ de doctrina potissimum hic agi liquet,’ [it is plain that it is doctrine 
especially that is here treated of.] When the subject is again re- 
sumed, in explaining the latter part of the sentence, every thing 
which relates to life and practice is excluded from a share in what is 
said ; for after this gradual preparation of his readers, they are plainly 
told, ‘ de solis doctoribus hic agit,’ [he (Christ) here speaks concern- 
ing teachers only.] Now, every body knows, that Beza meant, by 
orthodoxy, or sound doctrine, an exact conformity to the Genevese 
[Calvin’s] standard. The import of our Lord’s declaration, then, 
according to this boid expositor, amounts to no more than this, ‘ If 
ye be not completely orthodox, [that is, according to Beza, thorough 
Calvinists, } ye shall not be teachers in the church.’ In this way of 
expounding Scripture, what purposes may it not be made to serve? 
For my part, I have seen nothing in any commentator or casuist, 
which bears a stronger resemblance to that mode of subverting, under 
pretence of explaining, the divine law, which was adopted by the 
Scribes, and so severely reprehended by our Lord. In the passage 
taken from John’s Epistle, I do not find that Beza has had any 
imitators. 

I might collect many more passages, but I suppose that those 
which have been given will sufficiently verify what has been advanced 
concerning this translator’s partiality. Any one who critically exa- 
mines his translation, will see how much he strains in every page, 
especially in Paul’s Epistles, to find a place for the favorite terms 
and phrases of his party. 
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